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Wind and Current Charts. 


BY. LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, U. & N. 

The great demand for these charts 
among seamen, and the interest which 
they have: excited among philosophers, 
make it proper that I should give a 
more detailed account than I have yet 
given as to the. progress of the work, 
the objects in view, and the prospects 
ahead. 

This is the more proper, because I 
hope thereby to impress on sea-faring 
men and others, who have it in their 
power to facilitate or retard the work, 
the importance of the undertaking. 

Itis not for the benefit of navigation 
alone that seamen are invited to make 


observations and collect materials for - 


the Wind and Current Charts; other 
eat interests besides those of com- 
~ merce have their origin in the ocean 
or the air; and these interests are to 
be benefitted by a better knowledge 
than we now have of the laws which 
govern the circulation of the atmos- 
phere, and regulate the movements of 
the aqueous portions of our planet. 
The truth of the proposition is so ob- 
vious, that the agricultural capacities 
of any place are as dependent upon 
the aie = upon the ther- 
0. 


* 


mometirical condition of the atmos- 
phere, needs only to be stated as a 
proposition to secure the assent of all. 

Each kind of plant requires for its 
most perfect development a certain 
degree of moisture, and the winds 
which bring that moisture can only 
get it from the sea or other evaporating 
surfaces. 

It is often argued because wine and 
olives, or other staple are produced 
upon a given parallel of latitude, 
that therefore they should be produced 
upon the same parallel wherever the 
proper soil is to be found. 

Whereas, the consideration as to 
the route which the winds from the 
ocean haveto pursue in order to reach 
the situation of the supposed parallel, 
has much to do with the case. 

Virginia and California are between 
the same parallels, yet how different 
their agricultural resources, the char- 
acter and flavor of their fruits, all ow- 
ing, not so much to difference of soil, 
as to the way the winds blow, the 
quantity of moisture they bring with. 
them, the proportion of clouds and 
sunshine allotted to each place, 

The system of researches embraced: 
by the Wind and Current Charts, 
therefore it would appear, concern the: 
philesopher and the husbandman, as 
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well as the mariner, the merchant and 
the statesman. 


A wider field, or one more rich 
with promise, has never engaged the 
attention of the philosopher. Though 
much trodden and often frequented, it 
has never been explored, if we take 
exploration to mean the collecting 
and grouping all those phenomena 
which mariners observe in relation to 
the ocean and the air above it, with 
the view of tracing, in the true spirit 
of inductive philosophy, fact into effect, 
and effect up to cause. 


The mariner, therefore, should al- 
ways bear it in mind when he is 
making and recording out upon the 
wide ocean an observation in connec- 
tion with these Charts, that. upon the 
fidelity with which that observation 
and the record of it are made, depends 
the ability here to read aright the 
workings of those physical agents that 
are employed in the grand scheme of 
creation, to produce those results 
which are the subject. of observation 
with him, 

The wind and rain; the vapor and 
the cloud; the tide, the current, the 
galtness and depth, and temperature 
ofthe sea; the shade of the sky; the 
temperature of the air; the tint and 
shape of the clouds; and the height 
of the tree on the shore, the size of the 
leaves and the brilliancy of the flow- 
ers ;—all may be regarded as the ex- 
ponents of certain physical combina- 
tions, and, therefore, as the expres- 
sions in.which nature chooses to an- 
nounce her own meaning, or if we 
please, as the language in which she 
writes down the operation of her own 
laws. No fact gathered in such a 
field as this is can come amiss to 
those who tread the walks of inductive 
philosophy; for every such fact is a 
syllable in the hand book of nature, 
and it is by patiently collecting fact 
after fact, and by joining sytlable after 
syllable together, that we may finally 
seek to read aright from the great vo- 
lume before us. 


D. Buist, a learned and eminent 
savant of India, has drawn a picture 
of the field in which navigators are so 
earnestly invited to labor and lend 
their help, which is so true and so 


glowing that I beg leave to hold it up 
here for their contemplation. 

In the report on the affairs of the 
“ Bombay Geographical Society,” 
presented by the secretary at the an- 
nual meeting, in May, 1850, itis re- 
marked: “The Assistant Secretary 
of your Society,* Mr. Macfarlane, has 
made considerable progress in the 
construction of Wind and Current 
Charts, founded on the information 
supplied by ship’s logs, and on the 
principle of Lieutenant Maury. It is 
more than probable that besides the cur- 
rents occasioned by the trade-winds, 
monsoons, and sets of the tides we 
have a group of movements intermin- 
gled with these, dependent mainly on 
evaporation. When it is remembered 
that on the western shore of the Ara- 
bian Sea, including in this the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, from the 
line northward, we have an expanse of 
coast of no less than 6,000 miles, and 
a stretch of country of probably not 
less than 100 miles inland from this, 
where the average fall of rain does 
not amount to four inches anually, 
where not one-halfofthis ever reaches 
the sea, and where, to the best of our 
knowledge, the evaporation over the 
ocean averages at least a quarter of an 
inch daily, all the year round, or close 
on eight feet annually, some idea of 
the enormous abstraction of water 
in the shape of vapor may be formed. 
On the assumption that this extends 
no further, on an average, than 50 
miles out to sea. we shall have no 
less than 39 cubic miles of water rai- 
sed annually in vapor from the nor- ° 
thern and northwestern side of the ba- 
sin, which must be supplied from the 
open ocean to the South, or the rains 
on the East. The fall of rain on the 
western side of the ridge of the moun- 
tain chain, from Cape Comorin. to 
Cutch, averages pretty nearly 180 
inches annually, and of this at least 
160 is carried off {o the sea: that on 
the Conchan to 70 inches, of which 
probably 30 flow off to the ocean: or 
betwixt the two, over an area of twen- 
ty miles from the sea-shore to the 
hauts, and about 1200 miles from the 
North to the South, or an area of 24 


> 
* Vide Transactions Bombay Geographical So- 
ciety, Vol. LX—1850, p. LXXX, red oe } 
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000 square miles in all, we shall prob- 
ably have an average discharge of nine 
feet, or close on 40 cubic miles of wa- 
ter,—an amount sufficient, were it 
not diffused, to raise the sea on our 
shores three feet high, over an area of 
72,000 square miles. 

“The waters of the ocean cover 
nearly three-fourths of the surface of 
the globe; and of the thirty-eight 
millions of miles of dry land in exist- 
ence, twenty-eight millions belong to 
the northern hemisphere. The mean 
depth of the ocean is somewhere about 
four miles—the greatest depth the 
sounding line has ever reached is five 
and a quarter miles.* The mean ele- 
vation of the land, again, is about one 
thousand feet—the highest point 
known to us is nearly as much above 
the level of the sea, as the greatest 
depth that has been measured, is be- 
low it. The atmosphere, again, sur- 
rounds the earth like a vast envelope ; 
its depth, by reason of the tenuity at- 
tained by it, as the superincumbent 
pressure is withdrawn, is unknown to 
us,—but is guessed at somewhere 
betwixt fifty and five hundred miles. 
Its weight, and its constituent ele- 
ments, have been determined with the 
utmost accuracy. The weight of the 
mass is equal to that of a solid globe 
of lead sixty miles in diameter. Its 
principal elements are oxygen and ni- 
trogen gasses, with a vast quantity of 

. water suspended in them in the shape 
of vapor, and commingled with these a 
quantity of carbon in the shape of fixed 
air, equal to restore from its mass, ma- 
ny fold the coal that now exists in the 
world. In common with all substan- 
ces, the ocean and the air are increas- 
ed in bulk, and consequently diminish- 
ed in weight, by heat; like all fluids, 
they are mobile, tending to extend 
themselves equally in all directions, 
and to fill up depressions in whatever 
vacant spaces will admit them ; hence 
in these respects, the resemblance be- 
twixt theirmovements. Water is not 
compressible or elastic, and it may be 
solidified into ice or vaporized into 


* Lieutenant Walsh, U.S. N., while eo ope- 
rating in the U.S. Schooner * Tany,” with me 
n these researches, roports a sounding in the 
North Atlantic of 6 1 2:miles, (5700 iathoms,) 
without bottom, M, 
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steam: air is elastic—it may be con- 
densed to any extent by pressure, or ex- 
-panded to an indefinite degree of tenui-, 
ty by pressure being removed from it— 
it"isnotiliable to undergo any change in 
its constitution beyond these, by any 
of the ordinary influences by which it 
is affected. ‘These facts are few and 
simple enough—let us see what re- 
sults arise fromthem. As a constant 
exposure of the Equatorial regions of 
the Earth to the Sun must necessarily 
here engender a vast amount of heat— 
and as his absence from the polar re- 
gions must in like manner promote an 
infinite accumulation of cold,—to fit . 
the entire earth for a habitation to 
similar races of beings, a constant in- 
terchange and communion betwixt 
the heat of the one and the cold 
of the other, must be carried on. 
The ease and simplicity with which 
this is eifected, surpass all des- 
cription, The air heated near the 
Equator by the overpowering influen- 
ces of the Sun, is expanded and light- 
ened: it ascends into upper space, 
leaving a partial vacuum near the sur- 
face to be supplied from regions ad- 
joining. ‘Two currents from the poles 
towards the Equator, are thus estab- 
lished at the surface, while the subli- 
mated air, diffusing itself by its mobility, 
flows in the upper regions of space from 
the equator towards the poles. ‘Two vast 
whirlpools are thus established, con- 
stantly carrying away the heat from 
the torrid towards the icy regions, and 
these becoming cold by contact with 
the ice, carry back their gelid freight 
to refresh the torrid zone. Did the 
earth, as was long believed, stand still, 
while the sun circled round it, we 
should have two sets of meridianal 
currents blowing at the surface of the 
Earth, directly from the North and 
South, towards the Equator, in the 
upper regions flowing back again to 
the place whence they came. On the 
other hand, were the heating and 
cooling influences, just referred to, to 
cease, and the Harth to fail in impres- 
sing its own motion on the atmos- 
phere, we should have a furious hurri- 
cane rushing round the globe, at the 
rate of 1,000 miles an hour,—torna- 
does-of ten times the speed of the 
most violent now known to us, sweep- 
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mulation, which tends along with the 
action of the air, and other causes, to 
institute and maintain the transport- 
ing current. These stupendous mas- 
ses, which have been seen at sea in 
the form of church spires and gothic 
towers, and minarets, rising to the 
height of from 300 to 600 feet, and 
extending over an area of not lass 
than six square miles, the masses 
above water being only one-tenth of 
the whole, are often found to be within 
the tropics. A striking fact depen- 
dent on this general law, has just 
been brought to light ; there isa line 
extending from pole to pole, at or un- 
der the surface of the ocean, where 
an invariable temperature of 39.5 is 
maintained. The depth of this varies 
with the latitude; at the Equator it is 
7.200 feet—at latitude 56 it ascends 
to the surface, the temperature of the 
sea being here uniform throughout. 
North and South of this the cold wa- 
ter is uppermost, and at latitude ‘700 
the line of uniform temperature de- 
scends to 4,500. But these, though 
amongst the most regular and magni- 
ficent are but a small number of the 
contrivances by which the vast and 
beneficent ends of nature are brought 
about. Ascent from the surface of 
the earth produces the same change in 
point of climate, as an approach to the 
poles; even under the torid zone, 
mountains reach the line of perpetual 
congelation at nearly a third less alti- 
tude than the extreme elevation which 
they sometimes attain; at the poles, 
snow is perpetual at the ground, and 
at the different intervening latitudes, 
reaches some intermediate point of 
congelation, betwixt one and 20,000 
feet. In America, from the line 
south tothe tropics, as also, as there 
is now every reason to believe, in Af- 
rica within similar latitudes, vast rid- 
ges of mountains covered with per- 
petual snow, run northward and 
southward in the line of the meridian, 
right across the path of the trade 
winds. A similar ridge, though of 
less magnificent dimensions, traverses 
the peninsula of Hindoostan, increas- 
ing in altitude as it approaches the line, 
attaining an elevation of 8,500 feet at 
Dodabetta, and above 6,000 in Ceylon. 
The Alps in Europe and the gigantic 
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augur ako bloo ost 
chain of the Himalayids dn oAsia;!both 
far South in the) terhperate jszone, 
stretch from Kast tocWest) ,and inteir 
cept the erial current from the (North. 
Others of lesser note, in the equétdrial 
or meridianal, or some dintenmediate 
direction, cross the paths, of:the:atmhos- 
pherical currents in every) ditection, 
imparting to them fresh <siniplies:of 
cold, as they themselves. btaim ‘from 
them warmth in exchange pdn strict 
ness, the two operations are the samet 
Magnificent and stupendous as,arejthie 
results of water and of air actihg:indir 
pendently on each other, in equalizing 
the temperature of the globe, they até 
still more so when combined. »Qax 
cubic inch of water, when investé 
with a sufficientcy of heat, will form 
one cubic foot of steam—the water 
before its evaporation, and the vapor 
which it forms, being exactly of the 
same temperature, though in reality, 
in the process of conversion, 1,700 
degrees of heat have been absorbed 
or carried away from the vicinage 
and rendered latent or imperceptible ; 
this. heat is returned in a sensible and 
perceptible form the moment the va- 
por is converted once more into wa- 
ter. The general fact is the same in | 
the case of vapor carried off by dry 
air, at any temperature that may be 
imagined, far down, far below the 
freezing point, evaporation proceeds 
uninterruptedly, or raised into steam 
by artificial means. The air, heated 
and dried as it sweeps over the arid 
surface of the soil, drinks up by day 
myriads of tons of moisture {rom the 
sea—as much indeed as would, were 
no moisture restored to-it, depress its 
whole surface at the rate of four feet 
annually over the surface of the 
globe. The quantity of heat thus 
converted from a sensible or percepti- 
ble to an insensible or latent state. is. 
almost incredible. The action equal- 
ly goes on, and with like results, over 
the surface of the Earth, as over that 
of the sea, where there is a moisture to 
be withdrawn. But night and the 
seasons of the year come around, and 
the surplus temperature thus with- 
drawn and stored away, at the time it 
might have proved superfluous or in- 
convenient, is reserved, and rendered 
back so soon as it is required; and 
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the cold of night, and the rigor of } dred feet below the Mediterranean, 
winter are modified by the heat given ; the Caspian. about one-fourth of this. 
out at the point of condensation, by $ Lakes originally salt, and which to al. 
dew, rain, hail and snow. . § appearance, are no more than frag- 
“There are however, cases, IN? ments severed from the sea by the 
which, were the process of evapora-< earthquake or voleano, and which 
tion to go on without interruption and have no river or rain supplies what- 
without limit, that order and regularity ever, in process of time dry up and. 
might be disturbed, which is the great 3 hegome a mass of rock salt in their 
object of the Creator apparently for an < former basin. Such is the forma- 
indefinite time to maintain, and in the $ tion now in progress in the lake near 
arrangements for equalizing tempera- Tadjurra, near five hundred feet be- 
ture, the equilibrium of saltness be 3 Jow the level of the sea, its waters 
disturbed in certain portions of the having been this much depressed by 
sea, and that of moisture under ground evaporation, having now almost alto- 
in the warmer regions of the earth. gether vanished, one massof salt re- 
To prevent this, checks and counter- maining in their room. As it is clear 
poises interpose just where their scr- } jn a case such as that of the Mediter- 
vices come to be required. It could } ranean, that where salt water to a 
scarcely be imagined, that in such of large extent was poured in and fresh 
our inland seas as were connected by $ water only was drawn off, a constant 
a narrow strait with the Ocean, and } concentration of brine must occur, the 
were thus cut off from free access to proposition was laid down by the 
its waters, the supply of fresh water } most distinguished of our Geologists, 
which pours into them from the rivers } and long held . unquestionable, that 
around would exactly supply the { huge accumulations of salt in mass 
amount carried away by evaporation. § Jarger than all that Cheshire contains, 
Salt never rises in steam, it is the } were being formed initsdepths. The 
pure element alone that is drawn off. } doctrine eminently improbable in itself, 
We have insuch cases as the Black } js now met by the discovery of an 
and Baltic seas an excess of supply { outward under-current, in all Jikeli- 
over what is required, the surplus in } hood of brine. It isa matter of easy 
the latter case flowing off through the } demonsiration, that without some such 
Dardanelles, in the former through the arrangement as this the Red sea 
Great and Little Belts. The vapor t idee long ere now have been conver- 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean, ted into one mass of salt, its upper 
exceeds by about a third the whole § waters at all events being known in 
amount of fresh water poured into it; reality to differ at present but little in 
the difference is made up by a current ? saltness from those of the southern 
through the straits of Gibralter in the ? ocean. The Red sea forms an ex- 
latter: and a similar arrangement, $ cellent illustration of all kindred ca- 
modified by circumstances, must exist ses. Here we have salt water flow- 
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in all cases where circumstances are ¢ ing in perpetually through the straits 
similar,—the supply of water rushing § of Babelmandel, to furnish the su 

through the strait from the open } plies fora mass of vapor calculated, 
ocean being in exact proportion to the } were the Strait shut up, to lower the 
difference betwixt that provided from { whole surface of the sea eight feet 
rain or by rivers, and that required by $ annually,—and even with the open 
the efflux of vapors; seas wholly iso- 3 strait, to add to its contents a propor- 
Jated, such as the Caspian and the  tionate quantity of salt. But an under 
Dead sea, attain in course of time a $ current of brine, which from its gravi- 
state of perfect equilibrium—their sur- ty seeks the bottom, flow, outagain to 
face becoming lower in level and di- } mingle with the waters of the Great 
minished in area, till it becomes ex-% Arabian sea, where swept along by 
actly of the proper size to yield in va- § currents and raised to the surface by 
por the whole waters poured in. The § tides and shoals, it is mingled by the 
Dead sea before attaining this condi- { waves through the other waters which 
tion of repose, has sunk thirteen hun- yearly receive the enormous monsoon 
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torrents, the Concan and the Ghaut’s 
‘supply, become diluted to the proper 
‘strength of sea water and rendered 
uniform in their constitution by the 
agitation of storms which then pre- 
vail. Flowing back again from the 
coasts of India, where they are now 
in excess, to those of Africa where 
they suffer from perpetual drainage, 
the same round of operations goes on 
‘continually; and the sea, with all its 
estuaries and inlets, retains the same 
limit, and nearly the same constitu- 
tion, for unnumbered ages. A like 
check prevents on shore the extreme 
heating and desiccation from which 
the ground would otherwise suffer. 
The earth is a bad conductor of heat: 
the rays of the Sun which enter its 
surface and raise the temperature to 
100 or 150°, scarcely penetrate a foot 
into the ground: a few feet down, 
the warmth of the ground is nearly 
the same night and day. The moist- 
ure which is there preserved free 
from the influences of the currents 
of air, is never raised into vapor: ‘so 
soon as the upper stratum of earth 
becomes thoroughly dried, capillary 
action by means of which all excess 
of water was withdrawn, ceases, and 
even under the heats of the tropics 
the soil two feet down, will be found 
on the approach of rains sufficiently 
moist for the nourishment of plants. 
The splendid flowers and vigorous 
foliage that burst forth in May, when 
the parched soil would lead us to look 
for nothing but sterility, need in no 
way surprise us: fountains of water, 
boundless in extent and limited in 
depth by the thickness of the soil 
which contains them, have been set 
aside and sealed up for their use, be- 
yond the reach of those thirsty winds 
or burning rays which are suffered 
only to carry off the water which is 
superfluous, and would be pernicious, 
removing it to other lands where its 
agency is required, or treasuring it up 
in thechrystal vault of the firmament 
as the material of clouds and dew— 
and the source, when the fitting sea- 
son comes round again, of those delu- 
ges of rain which provide for the 
wants of the year. 

“Such are some of the examples 
which may be supplied of general 


laws operating over nearly the whole 
surface of the terraqueous globe. 
Amongst the local provisions ancillary 
to these, are the monsoons of India 
and the land and sea-breezes preva- 
lent throughout the tropical coasts. 
When a promontory such as that of 
India intrudes into the region of the 
trade winds, the continuous western 
current is interrupted, and in its room 
appear alternating currents from the 
northeast and southwest, which 
change their direction as the Sun 
passes the latitude of the place. On 
the Malabar coast, as the Sun ap- 
proaches from the southward, clouds 
and variable winds attend. him, and 
his transit northward is in a week or 
ten days followed by that furious 
burst of thunder and tempest which 
heralds the rainy season. His south- 
ward transit is less distinctly marked ; 
it is the sign of approaching fair 
weather, and is also attended by thun- 
derand storm. The alternating land 
and sea-breezes are occasioned by the 
alternate heating and cooling of the 
soil, the temperature of the sea re- 
maining nearly uniform. At present 
when most powerfully felt, the earth 
by noon will often be found to have 
attained a temperature of 1200, while 
the sea rarely rises above 800.* The 
air, heated and expanded, of course 
ascends, and draws from the sea a 
fresh supply to fill its room: the 
current thus generated constitutes the 
breeze. During the night the earth 
often sinks toa temperature of 50° or 
60°, cooling the gonterminous air, 
and condensing in the form of dew 
the moisture floating around. ‘The 
sea is now from 15 to 20° warmer 
than the earth—the greatest difference 
between the two existing at sunrise ; 
and in then rushes the air and draws 
off a current from the shore. 


“TO BE CONTINUED.” 


Russia will be 1000 years old this 
year—and her thousandth birth-day is 
to be celebrated with great splendor. 
Kossuth, probably, would rather go to 
her funeral. 


* The temperature of certain patts of ‘the 
Indian ocean—the hottest sea in ‘the world—ig 
90°.—M, 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM PALCONER, 


the Author of ‘'The Ship- 
wrecked Sailor.” 


One of the best descriptive poems 

. inourlanguage is “ The Shipwreck,” 

by Wm. Falconer. It has much epic 
power although it hardly aspires to the 
dignity of so lofty a character. Its ad- 
venture, its solemn reality,and its terri- 
ble catastrophe, are not unworthy the 
“epic muse; nor need Homer and Virgil 
blush to welcome its author, though 
humbler than they, to their immortal 
brotherhood. 

Falconer was born in 1730 at Edin- 
burg, where his father pursued the 
humble calling of a barber. The poet 
was not publicly known until 1'751. 
His early education was probably not 
superior to that other children in his 
own sphere, although subsequently he 
became a proficient in Latin and in 
Naval architecture and also in History, 
the ancient classics and the art of 
composing.—Impelled hy the spirit of 
adventure and urged, perhaps by some 
youthful sorrow, (this he intimates in 
his poem,) “he went to sea.” He 
soon became second mate. ‘The ves- 
sel in which he sailed, the ‘ Britannia,’ 
was on her way from Alexandria in 
Egypt to Venice. After touching at 
the Isle of Candia and while proceed- 
ing on her voyage, she encountered a 
violent storm, was driven on the coast 
of Greece, and wrecked near Cape 
Colonna. Only three of the crew, 
himself being one of the number, es- 
caped with their lives. This catastro- 
phe he celebrates in his poem. 

After this disaster he became, 
through the interest of Edward, Duke 
of York, to whom he dedicated his 
* Shipwreck,” midshipman on board 
the “ Royal George.” When his pat- 
ron left England as Rear Admiral in 
1763, Falconer glorified him in an 
ode, original and beautiful indeed, but 
too fraught with adulation for the taste 
of the present day. 

He was afterwards appointed purser 
on board the “ Glory.” About this 
time he completed a ‘ Universal Ma- 
rine Dictionary,” which gives proof of 
superior nautical knowledge. In the 
course of afew years he published 
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several editions of his “Shipwrecks 
which enjoyed uncommon popularity, 
and other poems of less note. In 1769 
he received the appointment of purser 
of the Aurora frigate, and sailed for the 
East Indies. But having left “ the Cape 
of Good Hope ” in Dec. of the same 
year the vessel was never more heard 
of. Our poet shared the general fate. 

In the “ Shipwreck” the Author 
shows great knowledge of marine 
tecnicalities, and equal skill in weaving 
them harmoniously into measure and 
thyme. The following extracts may 
interest those who are accustomed to 
the prose realities of the mariner’s 
life. f 

It is night, the ship lies in the har- 
bor. The moon glimmers pale through 
lingering clouds. A mighty halo en- 
circles her, across which meteors 
gleam. The sailors have spun their 
yarns around “the charmed bowl;” 
part of the crew lie buried in slumber 
while the rest are on their watch. 
All at once, at midnight, the boat- 
swain’s whistle rings: “ all hands un- 
moor !”—then 
‘ Roused from repose, aloft the sailors swarm, 
‘ And with their levers soon the windlass arm ; 
‘The order given, upspringing with a bound, 
‘ They fix the bars and heave the windlass round ; 
‘ At every turn the clanging pauls resound, 


‘Uptorn, reluctant from its oozy cave, 
‘The pon’drous anchor rises o’er the wave. 


The vessel glides onward. The 
night-hours pass. Morning approach- 
es. The mountains are just visible in 
the distance. The sun is shrouded 
by vapors; at length his rays begin to 
gleam through the misty air.— 


‘The pilots now their azimuth attend, 

‘On which all courses duly formed, depend : 

‘ The compass placed to catch the rising ray, 
‘The quadrant’s shadows studious they survey; 
“Along the arch the gradual index slides; 
‘While Phebus down the vertic elrcle glides. 

‘ Now seen on ocean’s utmost verge to swim, 
‘He sweeps it vibrant with his neither limb. 
‘Thus height and polar distance are obtained, 
‘Then latitude and declination gained. 


We might quote more to prove the 
extent of the poet’s science, but we 
pass to the hour when the storm begins 
to fall on the gallant ship; the swollen 
canvass bends the masts and the lee- 
side lies in the waves. 

‘ The master calls to give the ship relief, 
‘The top-sails lower! and form a single reef.’” 


‘Each lofty yard with slackened cordage reels, 
‘Rattle the creaking blocks and ringing wheela) 
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* Down the tall masts the top-sails sink amain : 
* Are mann’d and reet’d then hoisted up again. 


The tempest increases! the sun is 
not seen. The billows roll fearfully. 
The top-sails are no longer able to 
sustain the violence of the wind. 


“ Reef top-sails! REEF!” the master cries again, 
‘ The halyards and top-bow-lines soon are gone, 
* To clew-lines and reef-tackles next they run. 


This done, they go aloft, finish their 
task and descend. The storm rages 
on. The deep is wrought into foam. 
All the elements seem armed with 
destruction ! 

‘Deep on her side the reeling vessel lies, 

** Brail up the mizen | gutck |? the master cries: 
“ Man the clue-garnets, let the main sheet fly !”’ 
‘It rends in thousand shivering shreds on high! 

Thus does our sailor-poet lead us 
along with the struggles of the ship 
and the fearful duties of the crew; 
making us teel indentified with their 
stern activities, until the wearied ves- 
sel seems about to yield to the terrible 
surges that lash her on every side, 
and fall on her with the weight ofan 
avalanche ! 

‘Thus the torn vessel felt the enormous stroke, 
"The boats beneath the thundering deluge broke, 
* Torn from their planks, the cracking ring-bolts 
(drew 
“And gripes and lashes all asunder flew; 
“Companion, binnacle in floating wreck, 
* With compasses and glasses strewed the deck ; 
‘The balanced mizen rending to the head, 
“In fluttering fragments from its bolt—ropes fled, 
* The sides convulsive shook on groaning beams, 
‘And rent with labor, yawned their pitchy 
[seams, 

With a pen equally graphic, he 
goes through the whole disastrous 
finale—the leaking of the ship; the 
throwing overboard of the cannon; 
preparing rafts, in case land were in 
sight when they might strike, they 
could safely gain the shore—the ves- 
sel striking and parting, sailors swept 
overboard and clinging to the masts; 
the wreck hurled on the jagged coast 
—the dying farewells and the mang- 
led dead! 


Of the moral habits and religious 
convictions of this maritime genius 
we are not informed. But we gather 
from his poem clear proofs of a spirit 
above all that is sordid andbase. He 
was fond of roaming; a great lover of 
nature in all her moods; capable of 
ardent and lasting friendships ; full of 
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pity for the suffering, and to the high- 
est degree honorable in guarding the 
tender trusts committed to-him by dy- 
ing lips. Indeed one can hardly read 
the last interview of Arion, (that is his 
poetic name) with the expiring Pa- 
lemon, without tears. But that which 
stamps his poem with the greatest in- 
terest, and which we trust is express- 
ive of his real sentiments, is his. readi- 
ness to acknowledge the righteousness 
of Him “ whose way is in the sea, 
and whose path is in the great wa- 
ters.” Of this he gives us a beauti- 
ful instance in the closing lines of the 
“ Shipwreck.” where reflecting on the 
painful and untimely death of his com- 
rades, and especially of Palemon, 
he asks :— 


“Can Sacred Justice these events ordain 2° 


Then checking those natural doubts 
rising more from deep feeling than 
real skepticism; he adds,— 
‘But oh, my soul ! avoid that wondrous maze, 
‘Where reason lost, in endless error strays ; 
‘ Az through this thorny vale of life we run, 
‘Great Cause of all effects ! thy will be done.” 
This is at all events a christian sen- 
timent, whether or not it flowed, in his 
case, from a truly submissive heart. 
We hope it will be found in the “solemn 
day,” thathe who in early manhood 
perished in the sea, depriving this 
world of the full fruits of a ripened 
genius, has not gone without prepa- 
ration to the world veyond us. And. 
if there are others to whom we would 
point you as examples of piety, we 
may speak of him as an instance of 
high attainments in science: and liter- 
ature, and of deserved raputation, as a 
poet, who lived studied, thought, wrote, 


and died at sea. Et. Ee A. 
®@ 
The Marshall Family 
Gathering. 


This gathering took place in East- 
on, Wash. Co., New York., the third 
week in October, at the house of Mr. 
Frederick W. Marshall, who resides 
on the farm formerly occupied by his 
grandfather on his mother’s side’ The 
original number, consisting of five 
brothers and one sister, were present, 
each in good health, though they have 
been widely scattered since the eldest 
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left the parental roof, forty-one years 
ago. 
"The family of the Marshalls belong 
to a numerous class of families in this 
country, who were thrown upon their 
own resources in early life, and who 
~ have. attained respectability, useful- 
ness and a competence by relying on 
their own industry, perseverance and 
the blessing of God. Led by a sort of 
hereditary inclination for a sea-faring 
life, each of the brothers embarked in 
that occupation, in which they never 
met with any material accident, though 
il is generally found: to be sufticiently 
full of peril and thrilling adventure. 

The eldest Mr. Benjamin Marshall, 
who is sixty one years of age, was six 
years at sea. During this period he 
made one voyage across the Atlantic 
ocean, and another across the Pacific 
‘to Canton in China. On his return 
to the United States from Canton, he 
was taken a prisoner by the English 
(who were then engaged in a war 
with this country,) carried to the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he remained 
one year, whence he was removed 
to England and confined in the Dart- 
‘moor prison with sixty three Ameri- 
can prisoners, who were, April 6, 
1815, massacred by the garrison with- 
out any provocation. He was a wit- 
mess of the attack which was made 
on those defenceless men, and saw 
them wantonly and inhumanly ‘sacri- 
ficed. While he was in this prison 
he was confined ten weeks in the 
‘hospital by dangerous sickness. 

Mr. Charles H. Marshall, who is 
now fifty-nine years of age, went to 
sea when he was fifteen years old: 
‘has. followed a sea-faring life twenty 
six years, and has had charge or com- 
mand of a vessel sixteen years. He 
has made one whaling vovage, one 
trading voyage to the Hast Indies, and 
in various voyages to Europe has 
crosseil the Atlantic ocean ninety-four 
times. 

Mr. Frederick W. Marshall,gwhose 
age is fifty-four years, engaged in a 
sea-faring life at the age of seventeen 
in which he continued nineteen years, 
during eleven of which he had com- 
mand of a vessel. Efe has made thir- 
teen voyages into the Northern ocean 
and the Baltic sea, and has crossed 
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the. Atlantic ocean one hundred and 
twelve times. He once escaped be- 
ing captured by the pirates, after a 
long chase, by the superior sailing of 
his vessel. 

Mr. Alexander C. Marshall is fifty 
one years of age; has been to sea 
twenty-six years, and has had com- 
mand of a vessel fifteen years. He 
has been one whaling voyage into the 
Pacific Ocean, several trading voy- 
ages to New Orleans and South 
America, and crossed the. Atlantic 
Ocean in other voyages fifty two 
times. 

Mr. Edward G. Marshall is forty 
nine years of age. He commenced 


going to sea at the age of eighteen; 


has been to sea twenty-two years, 
and has had command of a vessel 
thirteen years. He has made one 
whaling voyage into the Pacific 
Ocean, and has crossed the Atlantic 
in other voyages fifty times. 

Seldom has a family enjoyed to so 
great a degree the protection of a 
kind Providence, since the united 
term each have been at sea covers a 
period of more than ninety-seven 
years, ‘and they have collectively in 
their several voyages to Europe cross- 
ed the Atlantic Ocean without loss 
and serious accident more than three 
hundred times. Rarely has a family 
had greater inducements ‘presented 
to them to honor and glorify Him by 
their thankfulness love and obedience, 
who so kindly led and mercifully pro- 
tected them when their “way was 
in the sea, and their path in the great 
waters.” How clearly also does 
their prosperity and success in life 
illustrate the value of industry and 
perseverance to attain character and 
independence ; and how pointedly 
does it rebuke the imbecility of that 
class of young men in indigent cir- 
cumstances, who, yeilding to their 
embarrassments, fall into the ranks 
of the idle and intemperate, rather 
than by a manly exertion and un- 
shaken resolution endeavor to raise 
themselves to stations of usefulness 
and respectability, 

An extract from a short address 
delivered by Mr. Edward G. Marshall 
at his brother’s dinner-table, around 
which his family connections were 
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assembled-on Saturday, October 18th, 
will furnish a view of the circumstan- 
ces of their parents, of the high re- 
gard which they cherish for their 
memory, and of the nature of their 
obligations to their second brother, 
Mr. Charles H. Marshall:— 

“The circumstances which have 
brought us together to-day are of no 
ordinary character. We meet not 
only to renew that interchange of 


friendship and good feeling which: 


has eyer existed between us, but to 
recur, as it were, with one accord to 
that long past period in our history, 
forty-one years ago, when the eldest 
of our number, now present, bade 
adieu to his birth-place, and launched 
forth on what to him was an un- 
known ocean—the wide world. 

From that time until the present 
we have never all met at the same 
board, or reposed under the same roof, 
and we come together to-day for the 
first time in almost half a century. 
During this very long period of sep- 
aration what scenes have we not 
beheld, what dangers have we not 
passed. To recount them all at this 
time would be impossible, and J can 
but merely allude to the many “hair 
breadth escapes” we have had jn our 
dangerous profession, that of follow- 
ing the sea, to the all but mortal ill- 
nesses which we have experienced in 
sickly climates, when with fevered 
brow, and aching head, we thought our 
final hour had come, far away from 
home, from country and from friends. 

The good fortune that has followed 
us all through life is remarkable, and 
deserves a passing consideration. 
Hach and every one of us, thrown at 
an early age upon our own resources, 
forced to struggle and make our own 
way through the world as best we 
could, lam sure we all feel, that we 
have been peculiarly fortunate ; and 
that from some cause or other a much 
greater share of worldly prosperity 
has fallen to our lot, than we ever 
could have had the least reason to 
anticipate would be ours. 


“ And where, my brothers, shall we 
look for the basis of so much worldly 
good, but, under Providence, to the 
precepts and examples of our depart- 
ed parents. All their pride and am- 


bition was to instil into the minds of 
their children that pure honesty and 
industry which they practised them- 
selves.—What though their roof was 
lowly and their bed bumble; what 
though they knew no worldly distinc- 
tion, or had the applause of men, 
theirs was the “better part,” theirs 
was the golden rule, though it gave 
them little here, it ensured the bless- 
ing of a good conscience, and led 
them to hope for unchanging bless- 
ings hereafter.” ’ 

May the name and character of 
our father ever be held sacred by us 
all, and may we endeavor to imitate 
that sterling old fashioned honesty of 
heart, which was so abundantly his, 
characterizing every action of his life. 

To our mother, we owe an ever- 
lasting obligation. Hers was no com- 
mon character. The daughter of a 
man of spirit and independence, a 
man who exclaimed in the very face 
of his enemies, when entirely in their 
power, he*was solicited to join them. 

“ Hang me to the yard arm of your 
frigate, but don’t ask me to turn tral- 
tor to my country.” And our mother 
carried with her through life a portion. 
of that same spirit and determination 
of purpose, which ever stood so bold- 
ly prominent in the character of her 
father, Capt. NarHan Corrin. 

What else could sustain her in so 
many of the trying scenes of life 
through which she was called to pass 
but a conciousness of right joined to 
a most inflexible spirit of perseve- 
rance and industry ? and when more 
than seventy years ago she was set- 
tled in the wilds of Saratoga Patent, 
with not a single acre of land cleared 


‘around her humble dwelling, she fal- 


tered not a moment; onward was her 
motto, and all that woman ever did 
under the circumstances in which she 
was placed, was by her most faith- 
fully performed. We have every 
reason to hold in affectionate and 
respectful remembrance the names of 
our departed parents, and to teach our 
children the value of a good reputa- 
tion which from their grand parents 
at least they abundantly inherit. 
“And now, my brothers, it seems 
a fit opportunity, and another perhaps 
under similar circumstances we may 
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never have, of expressing as it were 
with one accord, the great obligation 
we all feel to the second eldest of our 
number now present, I of course 
mean‘ our brother, Charles H. Mar- 
shall. To him we have all applied 
for aid and’ advice, at various times 
and on various occasions in our busi- 


ness affairs; has it ever been in vain? 


Never: not grudgingly has he ex- 
tended his favors to us, but with an 
overflowing measure and a cheerful 
heart has he always responded to all 
our requirements, as became a broth- 
er anda man. We_thank him for it; 
we thank him for his kindness and 
consideration, and we trust that pros- 
perity which has so eminently crown- 
eda life of honesty and industry, may 
be long extended to him, and that in 


the decline of life he may enjoy the 


sweet recollection of having done all 


things well. 


References to this family gathering 
was made in the sermon preached on 
Sunday, Oct. 19th, in the Prot. Ref. 
Dutch Church of Easton, by the Rev. 
H. Morris, from Math. 10, 30, “But 
the very hairs of your heads are all 
numbered.” ‘The substance of that 
reference (excepting the lessons of 
piety connected with it), is embodied 
in this notice. 


@ 
Struggle Between an Eagle 
a Fish. 


The scene of the following story is 
on the shore of Lake Roquette, on 
the Adirondac Mountains, New York. 
It is related by Headley, in his book 
entitled, “Life in the Woods.” 

* About five hundred yards from 
Beache’s hut stands a lofty pine tree, 
on which an eagle has built its nest 
annually during the nine years he 
has lived on the shore of the Ro- 
quette. ‘The Indian who dwelt there 
before him says that the same pair of 
birds made their nest in that tree for 
ten years previous—making nineteen 
years they have occupied the same 
spot and built on the same branch. 
From his cabjn door he can see them 
in sunshine and in storm, quietly 
perched on the tall pine, or wildly 
cradled as the mighty fabric bends 
and sways to the blast. He has be- 
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come attached to them, and hence» 
requests those who visit them not to 
disturb them. 

Reache tells us that he once came 
very near losing his bold eagle. He 
was fishing at anchor, when he saw 
his favorite bird high in the air, slow- 
ly sweeping round ina huge circle, 
evidently awaiting the approach of a 
fish to the surface of the water. For 
an hour or more he thus sailed with 
motionless wings above the water, 
when all at once he stopped and ho- 
vered a moment—ihen, rapid as a 
flash of light, and with the rush of 
his broad pinions like the passage of 
a sudden gust of wind, came to the 
still bosom of the lake. He had seen 
a large fish swimming near the sur- 
face, and plunging from his great ele- 
vation, drove his talons deep in his 
victim’s back. So rapid and. strong 
was his swoop that he buried himself 
beneath the water when he struck, 
but the next moment emerged into 
view, and flapping his wings, en- 
deavored to rise with his prey. But 
this time he had miscalculated his 
strength—in vain he struggled nobly 
to lift the fish from the water. The 
frightened and bleeding fish made a 
sudden dive, took the eagle out of 
sight and was gone a quarter of a 
minute. Agiin they rose to the sur- 
face, and the strong bird spread his 
broad dripping pinions, and gathered 
force with his rapid blows, raised the 
fish half out of water—The weight 
however, was too much for him, and 
he sunk again to the surface, beating 
the water into a foam about him. 
The fish then made another dive, and 
they both went under, leaving only 
a few bubbles to tell where they had 
gone down. This time they were 
absent a full half minute, and Beach 
said he thought it was all over with 
his bird. He soon, however, re- 
appeared, with his talons still buried in 
the flesh of his foe, and again made 
a desperate effort to rise. 

All this time the fish was shooting 
like an arrow through the lake, car- 
tying his relentless foe on his back. 
The fish could not keep the eagle 
down, nor could the eagle carry the 
fish up 3 and so, now beneath and now 
above the surface, they cortinued to 
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struggle, presenting one of the most } day I made up my mind { would go. 


singular spectacles that can be im- 
agined. ‘The blows of the eagle, as 
he lashed the water with his wings 
into spay, made the shore echo with 
the report. At last the eagle think- 
ing, as they say out west, that he had 
“waked up the wrong passenger, ” 
gave it up and loosening his clutch, 
soared heavily and slowly away to 
his lofty pine tree, where he sat for a 
long time, sullen and sulky, the pic- 
ture of disappointed ambition. Wheth- 
er the eagle was determined to cap- 
ture the fish, and would retain his 
hold at the hazard of his life, or 
whether in his terrible swoop, he had 
struck his talons so deep in the back 
of the fish that he could not extricate 
himself, the hunter said he could not 
tell. The latter however, was doubt- 
less the case, and the eagle would 
have been glad to let go long before 
he did. 


—4*-— 


A Sailor’s Constancy and love 
for his Mother: 


CONCLUDED. 


A day or two after the conversa- 
tion I had with him, I observed he 
appeared different; his countenance 
although sad was lighted up as if the 
mind had been relieved in part from 
a great load. Wishing not to appear 
ofticious, and still more not too in- 
different, I waited some time for an 
opportunity to speak with him. Fi- 
nally he opened the conversation 
himself. “1 feel a great deal better 
than when [ saw you last. I have 
seen my mother”; but that word was 
almost too large for utterance. “O,” 
said he, “I never knew I was such 
a soft hearted fellow,” while the big 
tears coursed down his cheeks. Re- 
covering his composure in a measure, 
he went on to say, “I waited one 
whole day around the house before | 
dared go in. I went up the steps 
twice and took hold of the handle of 
the door, but the noise it made when 
I turned it scared me and J went 
down to the next corner and looked 
to see if any one came out. I tried 
to reason with myself on my foolish- 
ness, but it was of no use, the next 
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in; sol went early and watched till 
my father came out and went away. 
O how I felt when I saw him walk- 
ing along; my feelings almost over- 
came me. I wanted to rush forward 
and tell him I would obey him in 
everything but one; that I could not 
do, as I had promised I would be taue 
to S While I was trying to 
make up my mind to do it he turned 
the corner and was gone. Now then 
I thought, for mv old mother. She. 
will not turn me away. So I muster- 
ed up all my courage and went up 
and tried the door: it was locked. 
I took hold of the old fashioned knock- 
er, and tried to knock. All I could 
do was to give one rap, and it seemed 
as though that was a thirty two pound 
shot, it fell right on my heart. - 

wanted to run away, but I could’nt; 
it seemed as though I was froze fast. 
I stood some minutes and as nobody 
came, I tried again and this'time the 
servant girl came. I asked her if my 
mother was home. Who sir? said 
she as she did not know who I was. 
Mother, said I, as I leaned against the 
wall almost fainting. Some one hear- 
ing us in the hall told my mother that 
there was a man asking for his mother 
in the hall, Then it is him said she, 
and the next minute I was in her 
arms. All I could do sir, was cry. 
I could not say a word, and my moth- 
er she kissed me over and over again, 
and told me not to cry so, and all the 
awhile she was crying and the tears 
run all over my head and face. Af- 
ter awhile she “became more com- 
posed, and asked me if I had not come 
home to stay. I told her no; that I 
was going to Califomia. And then 
she burst out crying again, and got 
me at it too; so finally I told her I had 
come to see her as I was going away 
and might not see her again, and that 
I had promised to marry S ‘ 
when } came back as I should have 
money enough when I came home 
to leave with her if I had to go to sea 
again. I asked her if she forgave me 
all. Yes said she, and God bless you 
my son. But my father, said I does 
he still feel as he used to? But she® 
did not answer me, only burst out 
crying again; so I thought he did. 
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So I was afraid it would be too much 
for my old mother as it almost used 
me up, and told her I must go, but 
sir that almost killed her and me too. 
Iwas sorry I had come, almost; she 
took to crying so and I could not 
help it, and I cried too. O thinks 1 
if I was only well out of this. So I 
shook both her hands and she kissed 
me again and again and weighed out 
doors and came away. Well sir, I 
have been in a good many hard spots, 
and tight places, when! thought it 
was all up with me, but that day beat 
all { ever did see. Thad rather go 
down and hammer all old San Juan 
Ulloa and have them pay us off in as 
good as we sent for a month, than go 
through that scene again. I thought 
my heart had got cased over so noth- 
ing could make me cry; but I found 
I could not stand my mother’s tears. 
But I feel a great deal better now 
and it seems now that I can go cheer- 
fully and contented. And you will 
hear from me when I get there but I 
must go and get ready as I have to 
go a board’to day. “So good bye 
sir.” With a hearty good shake of 
the hand I left him; he to go his 
way, I to think of the moral taught 
in his story. 


N. 8. 
: eS 
A Work of Grace Among 
Seamen. 


’ Rev. Mr French of the Bethel 
church in Portland Maine, writes, 
that a pleasing work of grace has 
been in progress among us some 
three weeks or more, confined 
mostly to the Marine hospital. 

A Jarger number than usual has 
been admitted to the hospital du- 
ring the fall, most of whom have 
been interested in our visits there. 
This interest has been encouraged 
and strengthened by the well direct- 
ed efforts of the worthy superin- 
tendent Mr. Wilson. 

It is pleasing to behold a sinner 
under the operatiof of an agency 
which opens his eyes to behold 
himself—turns him from “ dark- 
ness to light” from the power of 
satan unto God, that “he may re- 
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ceive the forgivness of sin and a! 
inheritance among them that are 
sanctified.” 

Pleasing to see him turn from 


transgression—betake himself to 


prayer and the reading of Scrip- 
tures, and become a new creature 
in Christ. 

Several such pleasing changes 
we have recently witnessed in sea- 
men who came to our hospital sick 
and “bad enough” as one said, 
when we told him that none but 
Christ could do him good. “I am, 
bad enough surely, a poor wicked 
creature.”” And surely he was @ 
poor wicked and diseased creature ; 
a hard case indeed, a veteran in 
satan’s cause, every way bad. But 
the power of the Almighty Spirit 
was upon him, and his sins were 
set in array before him; under 
powerful convictions, and pressed 
down under a seuse of his guilt, 
he trembled and, groaned—cried 
for mercy, “and died unto sin,” 
we trust to “walk in newness of 
life in Christ ”»—He with several 
others give hopeful evidence of a 
change of heart and purpose. 

Last week one left and went to 
sea shaping his course towards the 
Haven of everlasting rest, and last 
Sabbath three, a German a Swede 
and a Norwegian came forward in 
one of our churches professing 
their faith in Christ and uniting 


.with the people of God in com- 


memorating the sufferings and 
death of their Redeemer and Sa- 
viour. 

Several others are to receive the 
sacrament on Friday evening next 
at the hospital on profession of 
their faith in Christ, 


oo -—_ —_- 
Dentistry at Sea. 


Twas amused the last morning 
watch that 1 kept. We were stow- 
ing away the hammocks in the quar- 
ter-deck nettings, when one of the 
boys came with his hammock on his 
shoulder, and as he passed, the first 
lieutenant perceived that he had a 
quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

“What have you got there, my 
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good lad? a gumboil? Your cheek 
is much swollen.” 

“No, sir” replied the boy, “there’s 
nothing at all the matter.” 

“QO, there must be; perhaps itis a 
bad tooth. Open your mouth and let 
me see.” 

Very reluctantly the boy opened 
his mouth, which contained a large 
roll of tobacco leaf. 

*T see, I see,” said the lieutenant ; 
“your mouth wants overhauling, and 
your teeth cleaning. I wish we had 
a-dentist on board; but as we have 
not, I will-operate as well as I can. 
Send the armorer up here with his 
en iS 

hen the armorer made his ap- 
pearance, the boy was compelled to 
open his mouth, while the tobacco 
was extracted with this rough instru- 
ment. 

“There now,” said the lieutenant, 
“Tm sure that you must feel better 
already ; you never could have any 
appetite with such stuff in your 
mouth. Now, captain of the after- 
guard, bring a piece of old canvas 
and some sand, and clean his teeth 
nicely. ” 

The captain of the after-guard 
came forward, and putting the boy’s 
head between his knees, scrubbed his 
teeth well with sand and canvas for 
two or three minutes. 

“’Phere, that will do,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “Now my little fellow, take 
some water and rinse out your mouth 
nice and clean, and you will enjoy 
your breakfast. It was impossible for 
you to have eaten anything with your 
mouth in sacha nasty state. When 
itis dirty again, come to me, and I 
will be your dentist.” 3 


ee Fer ee ee 
“Wa’l they aint what they 
used to be.” 


I have. often been amused at the 
“yerdancy of people living in the 
country who seldom visit the city or 
sea-port towns. “hey seem to re- 
gard sailors. as some curious animals 
kept for the purpose of exhibiton, or 
perhaps to illustrate how animal like 
men may become. An incident of 
this kind occurred at the Sailor’s 
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Home a few days since, quite rich in 
this way. An old man from the land, 
of “pumpkin pies”? and other good 
things, came to the home and asked 
if he could see the home. He said 
some of his neighbors last year came 
to New York and visited the home 
and told him he must not fail to go 
and see it, and the sailors. After go- 
ing about the house and seeing where 
they “staid nights,” as he quaintly 
said he was shown the museum, 
After taking a long look and examin- 
ing its shells; birds, serpents, hyenas, 
&c. “now then” says he, J would 
like to see some of your sailor’s. 
Where do you keep them.? Here 
they are, pointIng to some fifteen or 
twenty who satin the reading room 
reading; and there are some more, 
pointing to a group of ten or twelve 
who stood chatting together, dressed. 
like gentlemen as they were in re- 
ality, although sailors. “ What said 
the old man, opening his eyes wider 
in astonishment, “ Wal they aint what 
they used to be.” 


“Sailor there is hope for Thee " 


About four years since a dissi- 
pated Sailor from this city arri- 
ved at Cleveland Ohiovia New Or- 
leans; and not having cash enough. 
to bring him to the metropolis he 
took lodging in a low grog’ry under 
the hill. ‘Soon after landing he 
found his way to the Bethel and 
signed the pledge. In course of 
the winter he persuaded one of 
his shipmates to go and do like- 
wise and then another, and another, 
until all his fellow boarders had 
signed. ‘* Well my lads” said the 
landlord if “you’l Jnot drink any- 
thing there’s no use in keeping it ” 
so he threw aside his bottles and, 
went with them to the chapel and 
followed their example. 

In the spring the sailor wished. 
to know about his wife, whom he 
had not seen in eighteen months. 
He wrote but received no answer 
‘he then reqnested the chaplain to 
‘write to Father C———-who he 
‘said could tell where she ived 
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Having obtained the necessary in- 
formation he came to the city and 
hastened to the spot where he ho- 
ped to meet witha happy welcome. 
‘But she who once had promised 
him her affection, had been so ne- 


glected by him, that by the advice. 


of some of her friends she sent him 
word that she did not wish to see 
him. “Enough said” said he, and 
away he went to his cups again 
and in astate of intoxication re- 
turned to Cleveland. But some 
one who had seen him reported to 
his wife, how well he. was dressed 
and how well he looked and she 
repented of the evil she had done, 
and immediately wrote to the chap- 
lain that if he had confidence in 
his reformation, she would not on- 
ly see him but come to Cleveland 
and live with him. ‘With letter in 
hand the chaplain went to one of 
the grog’ries on the wharf and 
found him stupified with liquor. 
“Well “said he” here is a letter 
from your wife, now knock off 
drinking and tomorrow morning 
come to my house and we’ll talk 
itover.” ‘The next morning dress- 
ed in his best rig, and being’ in his 
right mind he went to the chap- 
Jain’s room. The result was that 
in due time his wife went to Cleve- 
land. Both were hopefully con- 
verted and united with the Bethel 
Church, and he the once dissipated 
hand before the mast, is now mate 
of a first class vessel with a pious 
captain. 

With such instances before us, 
may, we not say to the most aban- 
,doned “Sailor there’s hope for 
thee.” 


+e 


Courage of Ssilors. 


In an account of a tremendous 
hurricane at sea, written by a pas- 
senger in a brig, ina letter to the 
Tribune, occurs a passage worth 
remembering by those who are en- 


dowing hospitals. “ The behavior 
of the seamen throughout the 
storm excited my wonder and ad- 
miration ; they exhibited a cool and 
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lofty courage which is never seen 
amid the shock of armies, and the 
thunder of battle. The courage of 
the soldier is not to be compared 
to the defying heroism of the sea- 
men. In one case death is met in 
hot blood, and in the excitement of 
battle—in the other he is calmly 
confronted for hours or days. For 
whole days the seaman stands with 


one foot in a watery grave without 


a murmur or sign of fear. He en- 
dures a horrible suspense, more 
than a thousand sudden deaths, 
He stands upon the deck of his 
ship cheek by jowl with the grim 
tyrant, and he does not shudder or 
turn pale in his company. The 
sailor is a hero—they are heroes as 
aclass. A brighter day must dawn 
for such men; their generosity, 
their fidelity, and their death defy- 
ing bravery must be acknowledg- 
ed; and their virtue must be re- 
warded.” 


——_—+2 


Impartiality of the Pope. 


It is remarked, among other 
late items of Italian news, that 


although last year the Pope in 
an impulse of gratitude to Mr. 
Cass, the American charge d’af- 
fairs, granted special permission 
to the Americans in Rome to cele- 
brate Divine worship in the Na- 
tional Chapel, yet, in otder to de- 
prive all other Protestant congre- 
gations of a ground of complaint, 
the Papal Cabinet has decided to 
withdraw the privilege. 


o-__——__ 


Chevreau, the French historian, 
says: “I heard a sermon preached 
by a prelate who was greatly ceie- 
brated, on the feast of Mary Mag- 
dalen. Having enlarged on the 
subject of her repentence, the pre- 
late gravely added: ‘Her tears 
opened to her the way to heaven. 
She travelled by water to a place 
where few other persons go by 
land. 
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Quatremer Disjonval, a French- 
mau by birth, was Adjutant. Gen- 
eral in Hoiland, and took an active 
part on the side of the Dutch pa- 
triots, when they revolted against 
the Stadholder. On the arrival of 
the Prussian army under the Duke 
of Brunswick, he was immediately 
taken, tried, and having been con- 
demned to twenty five years im- 
prisonment, was incarcerated in a 
dungeon at Utrecht, where he , 
remained eight years. ) 

Spiders, which are the constant, } 
and frequently the sole compzan- } 
ions of the unhappy inmates of | 
such places, were almost the only | 
living objects which Disjonval saw } 
in the prison of Utrecht. Partly ’ 
to beguile the tedious monotony . 
of his life, and partly from a taste ' 
which he had imbibed for natural , 
history, he began to seek employ- | 
ment, and eventually found amuse- | 
ment in watching the movements 
and habits of his tiny fellow priso- 
ners. He soon remarked that cer- ) 
tain actions of the spiders were 
intimately connected with ap- 
proaching changes in the weather. | 
A violent pain on one side of his | 
head, to which he was subject at 
such times, had first drawn his 
attention to the connextion be- 
tween such changes and corres- 
ponding movements among the spi- 
ders. For instance, he remarked 
that those spiders which spun a 
large web in a wheel-like form, 
invariably withdrew from his cell 
when he had his bad headache; 
and that these two signs, namely, 
the pain in his head, and the dis- 
appearance of the spiders, were as 
invariably followed yy severe wea- 
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ther. So often as his headache 
attacked him, so regularly did the 
spiders disappear, and then rain 
and north-east winds prevailed 
for several days. As the spiders 
began to show themselves again 
in their webs, and displayed their 
usual activity, so did his pains 
gradually leave him, until he got 
well, and the fine weather return- 
ed. Further observations confirm- 
ed him in believing these spiders to 
be in the highest degree sensitive of 
the approaching changes in the at- 
mosphere, and that their retirement 
and reappearance, their weaving, 
and general habits, were so intimate - 
iy connected with changes in the 
weather that he concluded they were 
ofall things best fitted to give accu- 
rate intimation when severe weather 
might be expected. In short, Disjon- 
val pursued those inquiries and ob- 
servations with so much industry 
and intelligence, that by remarking 
the habits of his spiders, he was at 
length enabled to prognostigate the 
approach of severe weather, from 
ten to fourteen days before it set 
in, which is proved by the follow- 


| ing fact, wnich led to his release. 


When the troops of the French » 


) republic overran Holland in’ the 
‘ winter of 1794, and kept pushing 


forward over the ice, a sudden and 
unexpected thaw in the early part 
of December threatened the des- 
truction of the whole army, unless 
it was instanuy withdrawn. The 
French generals, were thinking 
seriously of accepting a sum offer- 
ed by the Dutch, and withdrawing 
their troops, when Disjonval, who. 
hoped that the success of the re-- 
publican army might lead to his. 
releage, used every exertion, and. 
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at length succeeded in getting a 
letter conveyed to the French gen- 
eral, in January, 1795, in which, he 
pledged himself, from the peculiar 
action of spiders, of whose move- 
ments he was now able to judge 
with perfect accuracy, that within 
fourteen days there would com- 
mence a most severe frost, which 
would make the French master of 
all the rivers, and afford them suffi- 
cient time to complete and make 
sure of the conquest they had com- 
menced, before it should be follow- 
ed by a thaw. 

_ The commander of the French 
forces believed his prognostication 
and persevered. The cold weath- 
er which Disjonval had announced 
made its appearance in twelve days 
and with such intensity, that the 
ice over the river and canals _be- 
came capable of bearing the hea- 
vie~t artillery. On the 28th of Jan- 
uary, 1795, the French army enter- 
ed Utrecht in triumph; and Qua- 
tremer Disjonval, who had watched 
the habits of his spiders with so 
much intelligence and success, 
Was, as a reward for his ingenuity 
released from prison. 


London Quarterly Review. 
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Extraordinary Feats of 
Swimming. 


The art of swimming appears 
to be “as natural to man as it is 
useful, and in some cases, necessa- 
ry for the preservation fof his life. 
Cleanliness and exercise, both so 
necessary to health, are combined 
with a high degree of enjoyment 
in the practice of the art. 

The capability of the human 
race, civilized or savage, for swim- 
ming, is generally understood. 

The human form is better adapt- 
ed to it: than any animal not abso- 
Jutely aquatic; and the inhabitants 
of warm latitudes excel most am- 
phibious animals in the water, 
fighting with the shark, diving 
with the alligator, and remain- 
ing for long) periods in. pro- 
found depths in search of coral, 
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thoms from the boat, he raised him- 
self in the water and fired a mus- 
ket, at which signal one of his pu- 
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pearls, and other treasures of the 
sea. = 

The pearl-divers of Ceylon will 
descend to the depth of sixty feet ; 
and although such diving is ac- 
complished with a great pressure 
of water and violent exertions, 
they do not seem to suffer from it, 
as they make forty or fifty plunges 
aday, and at each plunge bring 
up about a hundred oysters- 

The swimming couriers of Peru 
cross the continent, hundreds of 


miles, swimming down the rivers, 


their dispatches inclosed in a tur- 
ban on their heads. They swim 


day and night, aided only by a light, 


log of wood. 
In Prussia, swimming has Jong 


been a military exercise, whole 
regiments being instructed to swim 


in line fully equipped, to wheel in 
column, and even to load and fire 
in the water. 

A few years since, Viscount de 
Courtivron exhibited some experi- 
ments of this character in the 
Seine at Paris. He went into wa- 
ter accoutred as an infantry sol- 
After swimming thirty fa- 


pils sprang from the Pont Royal 
a bridge, into the Seine, from a 
height of sixty-four feet, and car- 
ried to M. Courtivron a tin box 
containing dispatches. He read 
the papers, gave the signal, and 
was joined by a class of sixty four 
pupils, who in the water, executed 
a series of military movements. 
Dr. Bedall, an’ English gentle- 
man, ‘swam ‘for a wager between 
Liverpool and Rencorn, in 1827, a 
distance of twenty four miles, 
which he performed at the rate of 
six miles an hour, with the tide, 
probably. . 
How important it is, in a coun- 
try like ours, that every man should 
learn how to swim! Storms strew 
our sea-coasts with wrecks, steam- 
boats are liable to accidents from 
collisions explosions, or fire, on 
our rivers and lakes—pleasure 
boats frequently upset, and nume- 
rous accidents occur from the sud- 
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den breaking of ice in the winter. 
The necessity of saving one’s own 
life by swimming, or the opportu- 
nity of saving the lives of others, 
may happen to any one, and to 
many these things must often 
occur in the course of their lives. 

At the burning of the steamboat 
Erie, on Lake Erie, of the one 
hundred or more persons lost, 
every one might have been saved 
had they been able toswim. The 
captain of the boat was indebted 
to a negro, who could swim, for 
an oar, whicn saved his life. In 
a hundred such melancholy disas- 
ters on our lakes, rivers, and the 
ocean, valuable lives might have 
been saved by a little pains in 
learning to swim. 


ee 


Family cast away on Lake 
Superior. 

Seven Days without Provi- 
sions. Weare indebted to Georetrg 
Witherell, Esq., of this city, 
just returned from a summer resi- 
dence at Eagle Harbor, Lake Supe- 
rior, for the following facts: 

A Mr. Griswold, wife and small 
ehild, with a boy about seventeen, 
the son ofa Mr. Haverstraw, set out 
a few weeks since in a skiff trom 
Eagle Harbor, to reach Eagle river, 
some ten miles distant up the coast. 
Witherell was engaged building a 
Government Lighthouse on the 
point projecting out into the Harbor 
from the main land, and saw the 
company as they rounded the point 
on their perilous voyage. It was 
then blowing quite strongly off 
land,and fears were entertained that 
a shift of the wind would beach 
them on a boldand bad shore.—De- 
termined to have plenty of leeway, 
the little craft was observed to put 
out some distance into the lake, and 
was soon lost sight of. It never 
reached its destination. Days and 
weeks passed—nothing was heard 
from the adventurers. The coast 
between the two points was daily 
traversed, and pieces of the wreck 
supposed to be found, but no tidings 
of the sufferers. At length all hope 
was given up, and their friends 
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mourned them as dead. But the 
sequel proved otherwise. After 
three weeks’ absence this little crew 
were all found safe at the Saut. They 
had been picked up two weeks be- 
fore by a coasting schooner on the 
Canada shore, whither they had 
been seven days drifting. The dis- 
tance across the lake at that point 
must be from 250 to 300 miles. It 
appears that the boat got too far 
from shore, and the wind increasing, 
drove them: into the lake.—Night 
came on, and the wind not abating, 
the boat was put in charge of the 
lad, who was a half-breed, and well 
acquainted with the lake. He got 
up a sort of sail, and put before the 
wind for the Canada shore. Seven 
days and nights they spent on this 
lonely sea, without seeing a vessel, 
without shelter and without food. 
The wind changed several times, 
and kept them for days out of sight 
of land. When found, they had en- 
tirely surrendered themselves to 
their fate. How they lived so long 
under such exposure and without 
food, is a most unparalleled mys- 
tery. Their discovery was a mere 
accident by the schooner, which, 
solitary and alone, happened to be 
coasting along the Canada shore. 

Altogether, this is one of the most 
remarkable incidents that has ever 
occurred on these lakes, noted as 
they are for adventures, shipwrecks 
and escapes.—Cleveland — Plain- 
dealer. 


Flogging in the Navy. 

From a letter written by Capt.Me- 
Intosh, commander of the United 
States frigate Congress,and dated at 
Rio. Janeiro, December 26th, we 
make the following extract :— 

My crew are generally well dis- 
posed, and if 1 had the power I 
would not have the law abolishing 
the lash repealed to-morrow. I 
shall never have a difficulty in ma- 
naging a crew, if the Government 
will give me, as they have done it 
this time, capable officers, and gen- 
tlemen, to assist me. I have some 
bad men, it is true ; but I will keep 
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them in order without the cat, and I 
shall give the Government no trou- 
ble while lam here; but now should 
the crew of this ship be mustered 
‘and the question asked—Cat or no 
cat ?—it would almost  unani- 
mously be given for the cat. 

This I know from the fact of 
three men jumping ont of one of my 
boats the other day, and going off 
for a few hours’ frolic ; and when 
it was reported to the officer of the 
deck, one of the quartermasters 
asked one of the lieutenants how the 
captain could get along with the 
new law? The reply was, “I ex- 
pect the captain will know what to 
do with them.” “ Why, it is no use 
to confine these men,” said the 
honest old tar; “ They are State 
prison birds, any how ; they like the 
irons, so that good men can do their 
duty. Now, sir, if you put the 
question up here to-morrow to this 
crew—cat or no cat ?—all but.about 
twelve men will say, give the cat, 
and them twelve are the State pri- 
son birds. A good man, sir, knows 
he never will get a lash on board 
this ship.” This, Lassure you, is 
near verbatim of what was said, and 
what I know to be the opinion of 


-my crew.—Boston Trans. 
r —+O>-———— 


Disasters. 


Ship Geo. Browne, Higgins, from Ca- 
Tifornia for Calcutta, struck on the coral 
reefs in the vicinity of Tiger Island, 15th 
Aug., and immediately filled with water. 

The ships lost were the America 2d, 
Seabury, of New-Bedford, which sprang 
a leak, from some unknown cause, and 
sunk in the Anadir sea. The captain and 
crew took to the boats and were picked 
up by the ship Minerva Smith and barque 
Harvest. The other American ship lost 
was the New-Bedford, of New-Bedford, 
Capt. Gray, wrecked on Fox Island, The 
captain and crew were taken off by the 
Minerva Smith and brought to this place, 
as were Capt. Seabury and a part of his 
erew. ; 

The French ship lost wus the Ajax, Le 
Teller, on St. Lawrence Island. Captain 
and crew saved. 

Ship Oregon, thence from Kingston 
Jam. Four passengers shifted cargo in a 
gale 27th Oct., capsized and filled with 
water and sank—three passengers were 
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lost, and the remainder on board, picked 
up by Br. brig Conductor, at Boston, after 
being three days on the top of the ferward 
house, which came off when she went 
down—both boats had been stove in the 
ale. 

F Ship ‘St. Leon, Lufkin, of Castine, from 
Cadiz, for Castine, sprung a leak, and 
was abandoned 20th; Oct. the crew were 
picked up next day in their boats, by brig 
Ottoman, at Boston, from Malaga. The 
ship sunk in 12 hours after she was aban- 
doned. Tg 

Schr. Jubilee, Poole of Gloucester, was 
run down by schr. Summit, of Dennis, on 
the 19th Oct., off Margaree. She sunk in 
two minutes after being struck. 

Schr. Arvunda, from Belfast, Me. 
was cast away on Souris beach, P. E. I. 
31st Oct., and is a perfect wreck. 

Br. brig Mayflower, Ross, from Savan- 
nah, for Pictou, was wrecked in Goose- 
berry Cove, near Louisburg, Oct. 28. 

Schr. Laura, of Baltimore, from Porto 
Rico for Philadelphia, sprung a leak off 
the Assateague, Va. Light, 11th Nov., 
and was run ashore 13th, at Fishing 
Point, abreast of the Light-house. 

A letter was received here 12th Nov., 
from Capt. Poole, of the ship Lechmaben 
Castle, announcing the loss of his vessel 
on the South West Point of Anticosti, 
morning 14th Oct. 

Brig Frank, of Boston, hence for St. 
Marys, Geo. went ashore on Amelia 
beach, 8th Nov., having parted both 
chains. It was thought she would be a 
total loss. 

Brig Masardis, from Navy Bay, Au- 
gust 24th, bound to Jacksonville, Flor- 
went ashore on Savanilla Key night 
August 30th. The captain and two of 
the mn were taken off by the Cherokee, 
and taken to Chagres ; remainder of the 
crew left on the Key, except one man lost. 

Br. schr. Elizabeth, Harding, from P. 
E. Island for Boston, was lost recently, 
on Black Rock, near Mount Desert. 


Ship Globe, of Mystic, lost about 
August llth on Cape East, had taken 
two whales. 


Whale ship Howqua, of New-Bedford, 
was lost in July, in the Arctic Ocean, 
Capt. Brown and crew were taken on 
board the whale ship Canton. ‘ 

Brig Phantom, from Curaca for this 
port, was run into off Five Fathom Bank, 
by brig Umpire, from Somerset, Mass., 
at Philadelphia; the mate and crew left 
the Phantom, but the captain refused to 
abandon his vessel, though the U. reports 
her left in a sinking condition—she had 
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a cargo of salt and hides. A lad was 
killed by the collision. 

Ship Carioca, of Boston, Pray, from 
Glasgow for this port, was fallen in with 
16th Novy., in a sinking condition, and the 
crew and passengers taken off by ship 
Vanguard, Norton, at this port from Li- 
verpool. 

Brig Betsy § Jane, of Philadelphia, 
at Savanna-la-Mar, for this port, 6th 
Nov., dragged her anchors in a blow, 
took away the wharf completely, got on 
shore and became a wreck. 

Br. schr. Frances, from St. John, N. 
B., went ashore 01 George’s Island, 
2ist Nov.; bilged, and is expected to be 
a total loss. 

Schr. Wm. Henry, Winsmore, of and 
from Philadelphia for Richmond, went 
ashore on the Hen and Chickens during 
the gale Nov. 16th. 

The steam ship Will am Penn, from 
Philadelphia, reports: On 2d, Dec., off 
Chatham, fell in with schr. Pahamo, from 
Bath for Boston, entirely dismasted. 
Took off the crew and brought them to 
port. 

Schr. Sarah E. Merrill, hence for Bal- 
timore, went ashore on Isaac’s Shoals, on 
or previous to 17 h Nov., bilged, and was 
abandoned. 

Brig Z. Baldwin, from Savannah, 
bound to th’s port, went ashore night 22d 
Noyv., on the South Point of Brigaatine 
Shoal. 

Brig Ello, of and from Lubee 12th inst. 
for Charleston, S. C., sprung a leak 17th 
Nov., and sunk in 30 minutes, off Moo- 
sepecca. 

Ship Torrent, of and from Bath for 
Charleston, 8. C., pot in to Norfolk 2d 
inst. in distress, with loss of bowsprit, 
spars and sails. On the first day out, 
came in collision with schr. Cutler, from 
Portland for Norfolk. Theschooner sunk 
immediately ; crew saved. 

Br. ship Unicorn, of St. John, N. B. 
was dismasted and sunk 9th Nov. The 
crew and passengers were taken off by 
brig Harriett, of Portland, and part of 
them (190) transferred to ship Daniel 
Webster, for Liverpool, and a part of the 
remainder, on the 17th inst, to ship Star 
of the West, Bownee, at this port. The 
Harriett retained ninety. 

At outer Bass Harbor, Mount Desert, 
in the gale night 21st Nov, schr. James,of 
Waldoboro’, went ashore, and was totally 
lost. 

Ship Memnon, of this port, from Hong 
Kong for London, was totally lost in 
Gasper Straits, 14th Sept. 
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Br. ship Gentoo, hence for Acapulco? 
came in coliision with a schooner for 
Middletown, N, J., 28th ult. off the West 
Bank, and injured the schooner £0 that 
she immediately sunk. Captain and crew 
saved, and sent up to the city in a pilot 
boat. 


A Sass rg goad 
Notice to Mariners. 


Trinity House, London, Oct. 30. 

The Spit on the inside of the Corton 
Sand ha ing shifted from the middle 
Corton buoy about a quarter of a mile to 
the Northward, with only three fathoms 
water on it at low water, notice is hereby 
given that the positions of the middle 
Corton and West Corton buoys have been 
altered as hereunder stated: Middle Cor- 
ton Buoy has been moved just without 
the edge of the Spit, and now lies at' five. 
fathoms at low water, with the following 
marks and compass bearings, viz: The 
chimney of the gas-house at Lowestoft, 
touching the West side of the Low Light- 
house, 8. W. 1-2 S. ; Lowestoft. High 
Light-house, S. W. ; Corton Church, N. 
W., South West Corton Buoy, S. 1-2 E. 

West Corton Buoy has been moved 
mld-way between the middle Corton and 
N. W. Corton Buoys, and now lies in six 
fathoms at low water, with the following 
marks and compass bearing, viz: Corton 
mill, touching the South end of a grove 
of trees, W. by 3-4 S ; Nelson’s Monu-. 
ment, between. two mill towers to the 
Westward of Yarmouth, N. by W.3 
Lowestoft High Light-house, S. W. 12 
W.; St. Nicholas Gat Light-vessel, N. 
by E 3-4 E.; Middle Corton Buoy, S. 
W. by S.; North West Corton Buoy, N. 
by B. 1-2 B. 

(By order) J. HERBERT, Sec. 

Bunt Head on the Gulf Stream,— 
The Bunt Head having’ extended itself 
further to the South Westward, the Buoy 
at that station has been shifted about two 
cables’ Jength in that direction, and now 
lies in four fathoms at low water, with, 
the following marks and compass bear- 
ings: 

St. George’s Church, Ramsgate, in line 
with the Hast Pierhead, N. 1-4 E, 

Waldershare Tower on the Spire of a 
New Chapel at Deal. 

Gulf Stream Light Vessel N. E by N. 

South Brake Buoy N. W. 3-4 W. 

Mariners are desired to observe that 
the above further extension of the Burnt 
Head renders the Navigable Channel 
very narrow. 


‘Gohin Boys Locker. 


For the Sailor's, Mago zine. stuck to the shop to resume his 

| Boys Climb the Stairs. studies when he could, and with a 

“J never carry my boys up stairs” keener relish for his abstinence. 
said a gentleman ; “as soon as the | Occasionally he met J. C. on the 
little one is big enough to help him- | sidewalk, but he wore such a con-_ 
self I put himtoit. I stand nearto ) sequential air as to make the re- 
see that he does not fall, and let | cognition anything but pleasant. 
him climb. The effort to sur~) When about seventeen J. C. re- 
mount one step gives him courage turned to the city. His fatherowas 
for the second, and the confidence / understood to be in independent 
thus gained carries him to the top. | circumstances ; hence there was no 
Thus both the muscle and the) necessity for his labor. Besides it 
mind are improved. He who} was deemed beneath him, and too 
would have been but a babe, if} much of a drudgery to take the 
carried up and set down at the top ) place ofa clerk; and as for being 
of the stairs, is now a little man) a salesman, he had neither taste 
And the boy, who has climbed up,} nor tact for it. So for the next 
is the only one who can get safe- |} four years with all his school ac- 
ly down.” ay quisitions it would have puzzied 
‘There is too much philosophy | him exceedingly to have cast up 
and practical good sense in the \ the fractional amounts of his la- 
gentleman’s practice to be lost.) bor. He could attend parties, read 
Too many suppose that if the boy the newspapers, sport a fancy cane 
can only gain the top of the stairs, (in sunny weather down the west 
it matters not how he comes there. | side of Broadway, and on an 
To be up is the main thing ! irres- ) emergency could spend halfa day 
pective of the danger of breaking } in the store to keep tally in taking 
his neck in tumbling down. an account of stock, When with- 
J. C. and S. W. were born in) in six weeks of his majority his 
the same city and about the same | father suddenly died; leaving him 
time. Their fathers were respec- ; and his mother sole heirs to an es- 
table each in his sphere, the one a | tate Of one hundred and fifty thou- 
merchant, and the other a_black- ‘sand dollars, two thirds of which 
smith. For a short time the boys was his own. Thus was he car- 
attended the same school; but from | ried up and set down at the top of 

) 


some source never revealed, J. C. ' the stairs. Wealth, says Solomon, 
learned that it was not respectable | maketh many friends; and so it 
to go to school with the black-) now happened. Some came _ to 
smith’s boy. Accordingly he was { condole with him on the loss of so 
sent away to a select school in the } good a father, and like some phys- 
country, while S. W. remained at , icians, mixed their prescriptions 
home to divide his time between with a good deal of molasses. 
his books, and aiding his father in Others came to ask the special fa- 


the shop. At the age of thirteen, } vor of a small loan for a few days; 
long before sun-rise he was pump-} and others because their time 
ing wind out of the old creaking } hung heavily and they knew not 
bellows, or giving the alternate | what else to do. Indue time the 
blow on the anvil till a late break- ( estate was settled and turned into 
fast; after which, he just as in- | cash; the old store being of no use 
dustriously plied his books. In | to the young proprietor passing in- 
the busiest seasons however he { to other hands. The old residence 
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too, for not ere ack sath! the baie idee i a pace with the $ patrimony, though small, bestowed 
fashions, must be abandoned at a3 on_ his industry a happy compe- 
considerable sacrifice, and a new 3 tence, and an annual increase; so 
one purchased. And who would 3 that when J. C. was groaning at 
have a cage without a bird to sing } the bottom, he was rejoicing at the 
in it? So a wife was found of con- } top of the stairs over the blessings 
genia | taste and habits. <A ecar- ? he enjoyed and in being to no 
riage drawn by a span of silver } small extent a blessing to others. 
greys was added. And servants, $ He still lives in grateful remem- 
who ean tell how many ?—maids ? brance of the days. when he was 
of honor and maids of dishonor, required to climb up stairs instead. 
black and white: coachman and of being carried. 
footman, boot-black and_ bottle- nae ae slag Ace 
washer. And now for his invest- 
ments. Of course he would pre- The Young Infidel. 4 
fer stocks yielding the largest The following sad account of a 
dividends, being assured by his ? young man, who for a time attend- 
friends that he could thus double ' ed the ministry of the Rev. Baptist 
his fortune in less than twelve i Noel, of London, is illustrative of 
years. So he invested largely in i. the fearful consequences of break- 
Marine and Fire Insurance Com- ing away from the influence of the 
panies; hoping that the savage } Gospel. The young man was the 
winds, and the sweeping flames } son of pious parents, and for seve-. 
would be so civil as to let his risks } ral years was regular in his attend- 
alone. But instead of giving, be- } ance at the house of God. Atlength 
fore thirty six months had passed, } he became acquainted with some 
they had more than once inperious- ? young men of infidel principles ; 
ly demanded dividends. So that ; the more he associated with them the 
every ocean gale and every fire ‘ less pleasure he took in hearing the 
alarm filled him with nervous anx- ? Gospel. Erelong he absented him- 
iety and sad forebodings. He } self wholly from the sanctuary. He- 
found his debts accumulating much { then began to indulge in the pleas- 
faster than his dues were paid. ? uresofsin and wentto such lengthin. 
Those loans “ just for a few days” ¢ criminal indulgence, that he soon 
most inconveniently for him did } laid the foundation of a fatal illness. 
not return; and pecuniarily accom- } Three months after he abandoned 
modations were not reciprocated. ? the house of God, he was on the 
His friends knew that the man } verge of the grave. Mr. Noel was 
who conld not take eare of his § then called to visit him. The dying. 
own money could not be trusted } youth refused to converse with.the 
with theirs. To his sorrow he 3 man of God; but covered his head’ 
found there was something in their § with the badcolthass After several 
prescriptions besides molasses, vain attempts to enter into conver- 
Within twelve years his fortune ? sation with that Being before whom 
was dissipated instead of double; § he was soon to enter into judgment, 
and the boy who was not put to > Mr. Noel offered a prayer for him, 
climb the stairs was at the bottom, 3 and was about to quit the apart-. 
a groaning and broken hearted ; ment. Just as his hand was upon 
man. He could neither stay at the ¢ the latch of the door, the young 
top, nor get safely down. man made an effort to sit up in the 
In the mean time, S. W. the 2 bed, and asked Mr. N. to stay.a mi-. 
blacksmith’s boy, having hammer- § nute. Mr. N. returned to the bed 
ed out a character both for indus- $ side.. The sufferer’s strength was 
try and energy ; having learned the ¢ well nigh exhausted. He whispered 
value of a dollar by earning it; 3 in the ear of Mr. N. the appalling 
and having moved in society as a $ words, “I’m Losr!!’ He sunk down 
practical and useful, man, was 3 in the bed, drew the clothes over his 
greatly respected and loved. His head, and never spoke again, 
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F or the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Hymn of the New England 
Sailor. 


BY MARY A. BANCROFT. 


The green fields of my native land, 
How beautiful they are! 

The hills from which at day’s decline 
I watched the rising star. 

My own bright star, how sweet it rose, 
How gladly met my sight ; 

My brow has darkened since with toil, 

' Yet still its beams are bright, 


Tts beams are bright, they gild the spot, 
Where splendid cities lie 

Amid the paegantry of which, 
I wander witha sigh. 

By day, I heap of wealth a store. 
To hoard with anxious care; 

The sun goes down---the quick tears start; 
At home, they kneel in prayer. 


They gather in that little room, 
How vividly I see 
The very spot, where long ago, 
My father prayed for me: 
My mother too, with gentle mein, 
With furrowed brow, yet fair; 
Tiared above so beautiful, 
With silvery sprinkled hair. 


Her voice—none other had the power, 
My haughty pride to quell 

So gently on my heart’s wild lyre, 

| Its quivering accents fell. 

Brothers and sisters, too with smiles, 
And kindly voices come; 

Earth hath no melody like this: 
Remembered strains of home. 


Remembered ? yes, tis even so, 
The beauteous dream has past. 
3 floated back on memory’s wings, 
In fancy’s mirror cast. 
A sadder vision rises now, 
The graveyard on the hill, 
©omesup before my aching view, 
All shadowy, lone und still. 


A sound blends with the seo-wave's moan, 
A solemn, dirge-like strain” 

A whisper of the broken links, 
Earth may not clasp again. 

It tells how from that cherished home, 
A parent's love has fled 

And with their youngest, fairest one, 
They slumber with the dead 


The night grows dark; so would my sou), 
Did not Hope’s radinnt form, 

Break through despnir’s most fearful gloom, 
Like sunshine ’midst the sto;m, 

Oh ! these vast ocean waves aro far 
Less boundless than his love; 

Who gently gathers home his own, 
To perfect bliss above. 

Father ! rejoicing in thy will, 
On,—o’er the seas I roam; 

My longing spirit ne’er again, 
May greet my native bome; 

But when I near that flowery shore, 
The haven of the blest, 

Thou wilt conduct me to that home, 
Where earth’s once loved ones, rest. 

Suffield, Conn. 


— eo 
Written for the Opening of a New Sailor's | 
Home, 
BY WILLLAM B. TAPPAN. 
God of Glory! when the portals 
Of thy grace were lifted up, 
And to bring in lost immortals 
Jesus drank the dreadful eup-— 
He, in paths of constant sorrow, 
Wearily was seen to roam; 
He, the Builder, stooped to borrow 
For his earthly need a Home. 


We would give from bosoms lowly, 
Thanks that we possess an ark 

Lit within by Love that's holy, 
When without the world is dark; 

Where thy bounty, care dispelling, 
—Be it hut or lordly dome— 

Gilds the spot wb make our dwelling 
With the nameless charms of Home. 


God of Goodness! we, to praise Thee, 
For thy works below, above, 
Do, in joyful offering, raise the 
This, our monument of love. 
To the Sailor—to Jehovah— 
To the friendless, forced to roam— 
Holy Ghost and Son that's over 
Kingdoms, Powers, we give this Homs! 


God of Pity! that in gladness 
Ocean's wanderer here mny rest ; 
God of Bethel! that in sadness 
He may be in Jesus blest. 
Pass, O Eurth, as clouds of even 
Flit athwart the azure dome! 
Even then to, such is given 
Rest in an eternal Home. 
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Pam York, Sonuary 1852. 


Happy New Years We pay the fare at the gate, step 
We wish the readers of the Sail- 3 aboard and pass over. It makes 
ors Magazine a happy New Year $ the prows of our swift gliding — 
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But some of them are sailor’s 2 steamers laugh at the river’s rush-) ” 


widows and orphans and bereaved § ing current, and the waves rage. 
mothers, and the storms of the last } It has caused the great cities and 
year have made them so. How 3 towns to be woven together with 
can hearts so desolate, so sad, be $a net work of iron into one vast 
happy? Then we wish you Christ-; city and has turned those large 
tans, if you are not, and the swect } tracts of country between them | 
consolations of religion, if you are ; that used to be so long so lonely, 
that in the midst of mourning, you into city parks and pleasure gardens 


may be joyful. é f where citizens roam in summer 
Other readers are sailors friends ? suns, for fresh air. In the days of 


but not his kindred; they cannot Job, the question was asked.” 
so tremble, at the thought of his > « Ganst thou send lightning, that 
perils, nor be so bereft at his death. they may go and say unto thee. © 
we wish you'a useful New Year; ” 
that you may have a happy one. 
We wish you to think more, pray 
more, and do more to make the 
sailor happy and blessed. 

Other readers are sailors them- 
selves. Well shipmates, if you have 
passed all your other years in meat 


we wish this a New Year, the be-3'"|® tee eae | pe tthiste recat 
oF 3 The President no longer delivers 
ginning of’ years to you. If you be- ¢ 


gin with the year, and turn from $ his message to the Representatives 
’ . 
every evil way unto God and He 3! Congress assembled alone but 


pardon, it shall be indeed a happy in winged words ie the people scat- 
New Year. We enter now, on the 3 tered abroad. Ships too have 
last half of the nineteenth century. > swelled marvelously in number, 
It is natural to look a little at thee and size; they have sharpened 
history of the first half. their prows and lengthened their 
Some things have been discover- ; “78S for an ocean race; and the 
at unineme rt aniisast ivenied. ° solid masses of Europe and of Asia 
ence from boiling eta ai 2 are loosened, and afloat to the land 
seen ever since Eve began to cook, of liberty and of gold. 
but within the Jast fifty years, its Zion too has awaked and span" 
virtue and power has been revealed 3 ned the earth with her benevolent 
and during that time, it has turned $ enterprise. The Bible, the teacher 
the hoarse boisterous and rough old? and, the missionary have gone .- 


Atlantic into a mere ferry. abroad, and the people pagan and 
529 


Here we are,” and none answer- 
ed. But to us in these days, a 
way for the lightning has been re- 
» vealed, a high way cast up. hae: 
Now the merchant speaks through 
the lightning to his agents in New 
Orleans, in St, Louis and Quebee 
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papal, have begun to think, aye to 
think! no small discovery that in 
the moral world. 

In 1848 we saw some little ges- 
ticulation indicative of the think- 
ing, and monarchs grew pale and 
the pope run away. 

We have just entered on another 
half century. Those who pass 
through it shall probably see great- 
er wonders than these. 

Thrones and powers may crum- 
ble, crash and fall. The Popedom 
may sink like a mill-stone into the 
depths of the sea. The heathen 
may cast their idols to the moles 
and the bats. The people from 
the darkness of earth, and gloom 
of the nations, may gather together 
and come to Zion. 

Every ship may become a bethel, 
and every sea captain and sailor a 
man of prayer; and oaths and cur- 

ses no more be; but ocean ring 
~ again with Zion’s songs. 

Who shall say that science hath 
nothing more to discover? Inven 
tion nothing more? That earth, 
air and ocean have no more powers 
to reveal, and place them in sub- 
serviency to man! The past but 
shadows the future. We beg leave 
in this connexion to call the atten. 
tion of our readers to the leading 


article, of this number of the mag- 
azine. It is from the pen of Lieuten- 


ant Maury U. S. N. from the Nov- 
ember number, of Maury’s Sail- 
ing Directions. We cannnot com- 
mend too highly the zeal, perseve- 
rance and industry of Lietenant 
Maury in his search for the uni- 
form currents of the ocean and the 
air; and so marking them, as_ to 
guide and speed the mariner to his 
desired haven. The sailor will find 
some things init, of practic] bene- 
fit in his profession; the philoso- 


pher, themes for reflection; thé 
Christian, facts and laws to call 
forth his admiration of that be- 
ing who in wisdom hath made 
them all. 


{Will of the late Abm. G. 
Thompson. 

As the bequests under this will 
have been variously and errone- 
ously stated in the newspapers, it is 
deemed important to say :-— 

1. That like other estates, this 
has probably been greatly overesti- 
mated; and if so, the legacies will 
diminish in the same proportion. 

2. After certain specific legacies 
are made to relatives and friends, 
nine beneficent Institutions are con- 
stituted the residuary Legatees. 

3. The heirs or relatives of the 
deceased, have already taken the 
initiatory steps to contest the will; 
so that all the legacies are subject 
to the uncertainties of law. 

4, Should the decision be in favor 
of said Institutions, there will pro- 
bably be not over $200,000 to be 
divided among them, making the 
portion to the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society $31,250, instead of 
the much larger amount stated in 
some of the papers. 

5. And should this amount ulti- 
mately be available, it cannot be 
used for the general purposes of the 
Society, but solely “in the purchase 
and distribution among sailors go- 
ing to sea, of religious books.” 


Sailors View of the Home. 


New York, August 26th, 1851. 


I was paid off irom an American 
vessel. { made my way for the 
Home. I was surprised at the 
order, comfort, and convenience, 
whicb I saw init. I was not wel- 
comed in with that deadly thing,the 
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rum bottle—no, here there is no 
drink, no temptation to drink. I 
found a great many intelligent, re- 
spectable men, who were no friends 
of rumsellers; and I believe most 
seamen who wish to keep their re- 
putation good, come to the Sailors 
Home. 

There are sometimes a few here 
who follow after pleasures and thie 
devices of their hearts, but advice 
given them, and good example, has 
been the means of changing many 
a seaman who came here to board. 


Here we have every opportunity 
of improving our minds, there is a} 
Library and Reading room of news- 
papers and books. 
Here we can, if inclined, remem- 
ber the ‘one thing needful,’ the 
Soul’s salvation.’ 
There are Bibles and serious 
tracts, which probably have been, 
and we trust may yet be, the means } 
of turning many «a tempest tossed 
mariner to Christ, the Roek of ages. 
There is likewise family worship 
morning and evening. What 
pleasure must he who carries on 
this daily work of his Master’s feel 
when he sees the seamen gather 
around his family altar, and join 
him in praising God who has pre- 
served them through the storm, 
and brought them safe to land. 
May the blessing of God rest 
upon this Home, and may he who 
has charge of it, go on in his good 
work, may he have adouble portion 
of grace, and become an instrument 
in the hands of God, of converting 
many of those men who do business 
on the waters, and behold the won- 
ders of the Lord on the mighty 
deep. A Boarder. ; 
’ 


The Infidel Outwitted. 


A few months since, a_ well 
known minister of the Presbyterian 
Church delivered a series of dis- 
courses against Infidelity, in a town 
in Louisiana, on the Red _ river, 
many of the citizens of which were 
known to be skeptical. A few days 
afterwards he took passage on a 
steamer ascending the Mississippi 
river, and found on board several 
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of the citizens of that town, among 
whom was a disciple of Tom Paine, 
noted as the ringleader of a band of 
infidels. So soon as he discovered 
the minister, he commenced his 
horrid blasphemies, and when he 
perceived him reading at one of the 
tables, he proposed to his compani- 
ons to go with him to the opposite 
side of the table and listen to some 
stories that he had to tell upon re- 
ligion and religious men, which he 
said would annoy the old preacher. 
Quite a number, prompted by cu- 
riosity, gathered around him to 
listen to his vulgar sturies and 
anecdotes, all of which were point- 
ed against the Bible and its minis- 
ters. The preacher did not raise 
his eye from the book which he was 
reading, nor appear in the least to 
be disconcerted by the presence of 
the rabble... At length the infidel 
walked up to him, and rudely slap- 
ping him on the shoulder, said : 
* Old fellow, what do you think of 
these things?” He calmly pointed 
out the door,and said: “ Do yousee 
that beautiful landseape spread out 
in such quiet loveliness before 
you?” “Yes.” “Jt has a tich 
variety of flowers, plants, and 
shrubs, that are calculated to fill the 
beholder with delight.” ‘ Yes.” 
“Well, if you were to send out a 
a dove, he would pass over that 
scene and see init all that was 
beautiful and lovely, and delight 
himself in gazing at and admiring it; 
but if you were to send out a 
buzzard over precisely the same 
scene, he would sce in it nothing to 
fix his attention, unless he could 
find some rotten carcass that would 
be loathsome to all other animals. 
He would alight and gloat upon it 
with exquisite pleasure.” “Do you 
mean to compare me to a buzzard, 
sir?” “Do you mean to compare 
me to a buzzard sir ?” said the infi- 
del, colouring very deeply. “I made 
no allusion to you, sir,’ said the 
minister very quietly. The infidel 
walked off in confusion, and went 
by the name of “the Buzzard” 
during the remainder of the passage. 


—Presbyterian Herald. 
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Timely and most acceptable “Ty hope you will pray for us.” May i 


Donation. the richest of heaven’s b.essings 


ae , : rest upon that Sabbath-keeping 
as SBPIESE Gita’ BRPOWGTICR ship. Jn the afternoon I called to 


of another Chaplain to seamen Ha cee as young man sick with the con- 
an important port, having been re-{ sumption. Mr. 8. friends live in 
peatedly disenssed in Committee } Salem, Mass. Been from home 
; 
; 
bY 
| 


and in meetings of the Board of the five years. | Thought he was gra- 
Aiveviohin Genman’s Wend Soe ee sinking down under a hard 

COS aie ke ee ka Sip cough. Had been unfortunate, and 
ety, at length came up for decision 


lost all that he had gained on the 
at an adjourned meeting, for this ; coast. Said his friends were pious 
purpose. 


people. I asked him if he enjoyed 
It was alledged on the one hand 


religion : he said he did not, that he 

ie ee : had not hada chance tothink much 
that the liabilities of the Society 
were already as great as could be 


about it, as he had spent most of 
safely assumed 3 and on the other 


his life on ship-board. He went to 
that the same Providenve which had 


Sandwich Island Chaplaincy. 


Honolulu, S. I., May 13, 1851. 


A young man called from whale- 
ship. A Capt. G. said he wished 


sea early, and had only been at home 
opened an “ effectual door,” would 

portance of religions Poor man, he 
_journed meeting, a letter was re- . 

Tune 8, visited the hospital, found 
unanimous vote passed to commis- 3} said he would like to get well, but 
with that of three other Chaplains ah : : 
aeeigk Te christian, whether he lived or died. 
drafts on the treasury. very last work to be done, when it 

at the wharf, to distribute tracts 
to get some religious books fur the 
ship: that the Capt. had requested } into conversation with a young 


a few days at a time since. I re- 
marked, that on the ocean men 
eae Tepe often had oceasion to feel the im- 
furnish the means for entering it. 
At this stage of the business, and ?js evidently drawing near his end, 
on the very morning of this ad-} but seems to have but little anxiety 
on the great subject. 
ceived announcing a prospective 
: 5 ‘ Mr. , whom I called upon dur- 
Sopnton afekwo:t movearm Dos ing the week, more comfortable. I 
vars. The letter was read, and a { talked with him about liis soul. He 
sion the Chaplain. » if he could not, must try to prepare 
Shordy, the day for his sailing } himself for death. I tried to impress 
him with the importance ofbecomig 
arrived ; and with it arrived a Bank ; Strange, be it not more strange 
Check for the above Two Thousand ‘ than true, nor true than sad, that a 
Dollars, to meet the immediate § preparation for death is left for the 
is certain that the sands of life are 
nearly run. This morning I called 
on board an English vessel lying 
among the sailors, and invited them 
toattend the chapel in the evening. 
June 12. A few days since, I fell 
him to get some sermons suited to man from the hospital. He was 
read to the crew, on the Sabbath, } from New England; had a hard 
during the voyage. I could but } cough, and cid not think he would 


think this was much better than to } get well. He left home to seek his 
keep the men aloft, “on the look- $ fortune in California, but, alas! like 
out” for whales on God’s holy day. } many others, he failed of a fortune 
As the young man left the study, he § and lost his health. He said he 
remarked, “he hoped the good books $ thought he should be able to meet 
they had on board, had brought him } death without fear. 

to feel and to act very different I spoke to him of the necessity of 
from what he once did,” and added, } becoming a christian, in order to 


} 
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happiness either in this life or that ) eternity, how this little book came 
which is to come- He listened { to be on board of that ship, but it is 
with respectful attention on the { enough to know that it became “a 
subject, but did not seem to have ) nailin a sure place, fastened by the 
much feeling. master ¢fassemblies.” In the after- 

June 16. I called upon Mr. P., | noon, I culled to see Mr. H., and 
at the hospital. He is very low;/ found him much the same. I 
can not live long; has a hope, but | inquired if he was making any pre- 
don’t feel as he wants to feel. I | perations for death. He said he fear= 
fear his hope is in himself rather | @4 he wes not. I tried to impress him 
than in Christ. I endeavored to | With the importance of coming to 
point out to him his sins, and bis 
need of looking direct to Jesus, as el 
lost and ruined without his salva- } ¢wed conviction, foreed upon my 
tion. He asked if Christ would | Mind, that there is no power in the 
receive him, or must he go down to | Conscious approach of death, to lead 
that place where there is no hope. | 4 Man to Christ. Your brother, 
He said he did not know how to T. E. Tayror, 
come to Christ, “ Tell my friends Seamen’s Chaplain. 
at home, not to put off this subject, 
for their time is short at the longest 
and I have found it so.” Seasonable 
advice for any who may read these 
lines, yes, dear reader, your time is 
short at the longest. 

July 6. This afternoon Mr. C., 
a mate of a vessel from California, 
called. After a few words of con- 
versation he remarked, that a great 
change had come over his feelings, 
since he left home. He hoped he 
had become pious on the passage. 
As he said his relations were not 
pious people, but his pastor had 
been very faithful in laboring with } Son.’ ” “ Some time age,” he con- 
him, just before his departure ; and } tinued, “I met with a fine looking 


| Christ, just as he is. Having prayed 
} 
( 
on board, in one of his fellow-pas- {| young sailor, who evidently poss- 


with him, I left him with the re- 


The Lost Son. 


While passing from Syracuse to 
Palmyra, a few weeks since, by way 
of the Canal, I embraced an oppor- 
tunity to preach to the passengers 
and hands belonging to the boat ; 
after which all were served with 
religious tracts. When all were 
quietly engaged in reading their 
papers, a young gentleman ap- 
proached me, holding in his hand 
the tract called “The Only Son.” 

“ This tract,” said he, “ reminds 
me of another, called ‘ The Lost 


senger’s rooms, he picked up Dod- } essed superior powers of mind. 
dridges Rise and Progress. He } This son of the ocean expressed his 
read it. He read it again and again, | love and gratitude to the tract cause, 
and each time with a deeper in-/ in the strongest terms, for all that 
terest. Then and there he thinks } he was as a Christian, under God, 
he entered upon the duties and { he owed to the influence ofa single 
enjoyments of the christian life.} tract. The chaptet given in his 
He said he had enjoyed more since ) history was substantially as fol- 
that time, in one day, than in all his { lows: 
life before. “ A day in thy courts “ When a boy, he had a strong 
is better than a thousand.” After } propensity for the sea. This desire 
considerable christian conversation, | for asailor’s life grew and strength- 
we prayed together, and I felt a ened with his age, but met with a 
new desire to be faithful, like the | decided opposition by his parents. 
young mans pastor, and to distri- | At length, at the age of seventeen, 
bute such works as Doddridges | he effected his object by running 
Rise and Progress. How harmo-) away. He at once bent his way to 
_nionsly may the living and the dead } a great city, where he soon found 
vnite their efforts for the salvation } an opportunity to carry out his pur- 
ef men. It may only be known in’ pose. He shipped, and in twenty- 
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four hours a stiff breeze was driving 
-his bark over bounding waves. 

Month after month passed away, 
but no tidings could be obtained 
concerning the lost youth. The dis- 
tressed and anxious parents looked 
and patiently waited for Some line 
of intelligence—some Note of expla- 
nation—but all was in vain. Four 
and twenty months came and went, 
but brought no balm from the lost 
one to heal a mothers ‘| leeding 
heart—no tidings of her long-lost 
boy, came to break the monotony 
and gloom of her desolate and sor- 
rowful home. While all within the 
old homestead still wore the aspect 
of sadness, the gay and thoughtless 
sailor, unmindful of the wounds he 
had inflicted upon the hearts of 
fond parents, again shipped for 
another year’s voyage. And again 
a kind Previdence, whose ear is 
ever open toa mother’s prayer, pro- 
tected his life from the thousand 
dangers of the sea, and returned 
- him to the port of in safety. 
Three long years had now elapsed 
since that youth, in the darkness of 
midnight, had silently stolen from 
his father’s house. During this 
time, he made no attempt to convey 
a single line home to relieve the 
deep, painful suspense of his anxi- 
ous and aged parents. In fact, he 
seemed to have lost all regard for 
parents and kindred. 

But it was not always to be thus 
—Eternal Wisdom had ruled it 
otherwise. This indifference to pa- 
rents must give place to filial love. 
The wanderer must return. The 
Lost Son mugt be found, and the 
parents’ heart must leap with joy. 
But what had the tract to do with 
all this? Ah! God makes use of 
the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise. A stranger, 
passing with a bundle of papers in 
his hand, approaches the hardy 
sailor. He modestly asks, will you 
accept of this, sir? What’s that? 
responds a coarse, rough voice.— 
Take it and look at it yourself, re- 
plied the stranger, at the same time 
putting atract in his hand. 

Holding it before him the sailor 
reads aloud “ The Lost Son!” A 
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long and deep silence ensued. The 
very title was an arrow in the hands 
of God. Itstruck between the joints 
of the harness—it entered his heart 
—the wound was deep and mortal. 
He at once thought of a kind father, 
whose counsel he had despised, 
and of a loving mother, whose 
heart he must have broken. The 
reminiscenses of the last three 
years floated like lightning across 
his mind—his wanton and cruel ne- 
glect of fond parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and especially his neglect 
and abuse of bis own soul and of his 
God. These, and many other con- 
siderations, filled his mind with deep 
distress. ' Seif-reproached and self- 
condemned, he knew not what to 
do. Till, like the Prodigal coming 
to his right mind, he said, Pil go 
back to my father—I’ll see my mo- 
ther once more, if she is alive. I 
am bound to go home any how,” 
and home he went, a converted and 
a christian man, to comfort and 
cheer his heart stricken parents 
with the song, 
“T once was lost, but now I’m found, 
Was blind, but now I see.” 

At Palmyra I had the pleasure of 
spending the Sabbath with Brother 
Eaton, or rather with his congrega- 
tion, to whom it was my privilege 
to preach in the absence of their 
Pastor. Never have I felt as then, 
how great a privilege it is to preach 
the everlasting Gospel to dying 
men. OQ, it is an unspeakable pri- 
vilege! That a poor mortal—a 
worm—should be so privileged— 
how wonderful ! 

I remained over Monday, in order 
to see the famous hill from which 
Jo Smith is said to have dug his 
Bible. It lies about three miles 
South of this place, and can readily 
be seen from the stage road. In 
connection with this matter, itis a 
fact worthy of note, that such was 
the worthless character of the man, 
both before and after this event, 
that while he remained in this re- 
gion he was unable to makea single 
proselyte, or find any one silly 
enough to give any credit whatever 
to his incredible story. —Christian 
Observer. 
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Arrount of ALoneys. 


From Nov."15th to Dec. 15th, 1851. 
Directors for Life by the Payment of 


_. Fifty Dollars. 
Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, by First 
and Second Pres. Churches, 
Amwell, N. J. (inpart,) $38 00 
Members for Life by the Payment of 
Twenty Dollars. 
Mrs. John Rice, by Fem. Benev. 
Soc., Jewett, N. Y., (bal- 
ance,) - 11 50 
Rev. David M. Biwood, by Cong'l 


Soc., Trumbull, Ct. - - 23 06 

Miss Jane E. Lockwood, Nor- 
walk, Ct. by her father, 

(am’t acknwl’d below.) 

Lucien G. Quigley, by First Cong. 
Society, Norwalk, Ct., (am’t 
acknowledg’d below. 

John Henry Quintard, by do. do. 
do. 

Henry L. Gedney, by do. do. (in 
part.) 

Mrs, Margaret Meacom, by La- 
dies’ S, F. Society, Beverly, 
Mass. - soe 

Deacon John Price, We rdieduals 
in Manchester, Mass. Chale 

ance,) - 4 25 

John Currier, by Cenire Cons al 
Soc., Haverhill, Mass. ~° -,20 00 

Mrs. Mary Blackler, by Rev. E, 

A. Lawrence, Cong’n, Mar- 

blehead, Mass. - - 20 00 
Miss Martha H. Blackler, do. A: 20 00 
Rev. David A. Wasson, by Fem. 

Seam. Fv’d Soe., Groveland, 

Mass. (balance,) . 6 00 

Dr. Sam’l Beach, by First Geog'l 
Soc’y, Bridgeport, Conn, 24 38 

Deac. Isaac Sherman, by do. do, 24 39 

Donations. 

From Red Dutch Church, 21st 
street, N.Y... 17 04 

Suidhinst Cong’l Soc., Colches- 
ter, Conn. (in part,) . 27 60 
$e os ITSt ‘Baptist do. do. do, 125 

« Miss J. H. Faries, Wiliiams- 
port,Penn. . 1 00 

“Christ Church, Brooklyn, 
Dy 78 60 

e North Cong’l So., Norwich, 
Vt. 5 00 

First Cong'l Soc., Jafirey, 
N.H. 6 00 


«  Cong’l Soc., Dunbarton, do. 14 00 
« ) First Cong'l Soc., Norwalk, 
Conn . 14:22 
“ Ladies’ ‘Soe. x First Parish; 
Amherst, Mass. 


. 31 13 


« Gentlemen’s do. do. do. 31 18 
“ ~Cong’l Soc.; Malone, N. Y. 16 00 
“Centre Church Sab. School, 
New Haven, Conn. . 47 70 
« The late Mrs. Elizabeth Sa- 
lisbury, Worcester. Ms. 2000 C0 
« Cong'l Soc’y, Birmingham, 


Conn., (in part,) . 43 16 
«Meth. Episc. Ch., do. do. 16 87 
“« G. G., Rocky Hill, Conn. 50 
65 First Cong’ Soe., Fairfield, 

Conn. 4, 24 oe 
“ Sundry individuals in  Bar- 

lington, . 42 00 
«First Pres. Ch., Trenton, 

New Jersey, 5 

Prest Ch., Hacketstown, 

New Tewey; i Qt 72 
« | Meth. Epis. Ch., do. 1 79 
6. Pres: Ch; SF oe - 

New Jersey, is ee 3) 
«Meth. Epis. Ch. do. ‘santa 51 
« Pres. Ch., Lambertville, do. 15 83 
ss sc. <> Clinton; do. 16 81 
« « « Blairstown, do. 6 81 
« Refd Datch Ch’ch, White 

House, N. Jersey, Sa Bi | 
«© Lutheran Ch., N. German— 

town, N. cy 2 10 


«First Pres. Ch., Belvidere, 

New Jersey, 3 10 00 
“« Dr. T. Ryerson, Newton, do. 3 00 
«J. M: Cook, do. 42550 


« J. Simple, do. 1 00 
“Chaplain at St. Thomas, 5 00 
“ Cong’l Soc., Ashby, Mass. 6 84 
“ Dr. Withington, Soc. New- 
bury, Mass. - - -21 11 
“ Rev..J..M, Bacon’s Soc’ty, , 
Amesbury and Salisbury, 10.40 
« Rev. Mr. Adams, Society 
Dunstable, Mass: . 15.96 
« A few friends in Thetford, 
Vermont, . 11 00 
s South Ch., ‘Andover, Mass, 15 7] 
« Cong'l Soe., Groveland, Ms. 16 28 
s Rev'd Mr. Poor’s Monthly 
Concert, Newark, N. J., 17 50 
«Mrs. R. Dean, Jonesville, 
Tenn., For §. Magazine, 5 00: 
« Second Cong'l Soc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. P nad 04 
$3004 28 


Sailor’s Home N. Y. 


From Ladies of Daniels’ Farms, Trum- 
bull, Ct., 1 quilt, I pair, sheets, 1 pair 
pillow cases. 

From Female S, F. Society, Groveland, 
Ms., ae patsy 15 pair socks, valued at 


$14 0 


